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"MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN." 

MARTYRDOM  BY  FIRE. 


E 


N  view  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  religion 
now  enjoyed  by  all  English- 
speaking  people,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
hundreds  of  people  were  tor- 
tured and  cruelly  put  to  death 
for  conscience  sake,  and  many 
burned  at  the  stake  because 
they  dared  to  doubt  some  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  dominant 
church.  In  reading  of  those  dark  days 
of  the  world's  history,  our  hearts  swell 
with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  that 
the  Lord  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  live 
when  men  have  liberty  to  worship  Him 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  It  is  true  the  Saints  have 
been  persecuted  and  despoiled  of  their 
goods  and  driven  from  their  homes 
many  times,  but  it  has  been  done  out- 
side the  law,  and  their  persecutors 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
mobbing,  driving  and  slaying  the  Saints. 
In  "merrie"  England,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  many  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Though  he 
won  from  the  pope  of  Rome  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith," 
because   of    his    zeal    for   that   church, 


during  his  later  reign  he  apostatized, 
England  became  largely  Protestant,  and 
the  English  church  was  established, 
with  Henry  at  its  head,  and  religious 
tolerance  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  was,  however,  during  the  reign  of  his 
daughter  Mary  that  religious  hate  and 
intolerance  ruled  with  a  cruel  hand  and 
without  restraint.  The  queen  has  been 
called  "Bloody  Mary,"  because  of  the 
awful  persecutions  inflicted  upon  her 
Protestant  subjects,  by  the  Catholic 
priests  and  clergy,  during  her  reign. 
She  was  a  blind  and  bigoted  papist,  and 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  persecution  and 
suffering  of  her  non-conforming  sub- 
jects. Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared; 
children  were  often  the  victims  of  the 
cruel  persecution  that  continued  as  long 
as  she  remained  on  the  throne,  and 
both  men  and  women,  of  low  and  high 
degree,  were  tortured  and  put  to  death 
in  cruel  and  nameless  ways,  and  many 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  objects 
of  the  religious  hate  that  swayed  the 
minds  of  those  who  held  power  were 
treated  far  more  cruelly  than  the  worst 
criminals  and  murderers,  for  no  other 
offense,  often,  than  reading  the  Bible. 
Some  who  refused  to  attend  mass,  or 
who  neglected  to  attend  meeting,  were 
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suspected  of  apostasy,  condemned  as 
heretics  and  burned  at  the  stake,  or 
otherwise  more  cruelly  treated. 

Among  the  moie  prominent  ones  who 
suffered  by  fire  for  conscience  sake, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  were  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  and  Bishops  Hugh  Lat- 
imer and  Nicholas  Ridley.  The  two  last 
named  were  burned  together  at  the 
stake,  October  16,  1555,  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  though  Smithfield  was  the 
scene   of    the   martyrdom   of   the  cele- 


MARTYRDOM  OF  RIDLEY  AND  LATIMER. 

brated  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  and  of  most  of  the 
other  burnings  of  heretics. 

Latimer  and  Ridley,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  were  held  to  be  heretics  because 
they  believed  and  taught  doctrines  that 
were  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  specific 
charges  against  these  two  prominent 
men  were:  that  they  denounced  as  erro- 
neous the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,    which    doctrine   held    that 


the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament- 
after  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  "are  no 
longer  bread  and  wine,  but  the  true  and 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  and 
as  such  were  reverenced  and  idolatrously 
worshiped  by  them.  Another  offense 
was  their  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
mass  as  heretical  and  blasphemous.  A 
third  offense  was  their  affirmation 
against  the  pope  of  Rome,  who,  they 
said, arrogantly  assumed  to  be  the  head  of 
the  church,    but  was  the  very  antichrist. 

Weeks  were  taken  up  in  their  trial, 
during  which  they  made  no  denial  of 
their  faith,  and  to  the  last  they  hero- 
ically spurned  the  offer  of  life  and  liberty 
made  them  on  condition  of  their  recant- 
ing. They  were  tried  before  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  a  cardinal 
representative  of  the  pope;  and  as  they 
refused  to  recant,  they  were  degraded 
from  their  priestly  office  and  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  to  suffer  the  fate 
of  heretics.  Like  the  Jewish  priests  of 
old,  the  clergy  could  not  themselves  put 
even  a  heretic  to  death,  but  compelled 
the  civil  magistrates  to  execute  their 
murderous  decree. 

Up  to  the  day  before  they  were 
brought  to  the  stake  every  effort  was 
made  to  get  Bishops  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer to  come  back  to  the  Catholic  fold 
and  renounce  the  new  faith,  which  the 
priests  denounced  as  "fantastical  and 
devilish."  To  all  these  overtures  Ridley 
made  this  characterisic  reply: "You  know 
my  mind  fully  herein;  and  as  for  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  taught,  my  con- 
science assures  me  that  it  was  sound,  and 
according  to  God's  word;  which  doc- 
trine, the  Lord  being  my  helper,  I  will 
maintain  as  long  as  my  tongue  shall 
move;  and  breath  is  within  my  body; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  which,  seal  the 
same  with  my  blood." 

As  they  persisted  in  refusing  the 
queen's  pardon  at  the  sacrifice  of   their 
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conscience,  they  were  brought  to  the 
stake  and  burned.  As  the  fire  was  being 
started,  Latimer  encouraged  his  fellow- 
martyr  in  the  following  words:  "Be  of 
good  cheer.  Brother  Ridley,  and  play 
the  man;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

That  their  sufferings  might  be  speedily 
ended,  the  friends  of  the  martyrs  tied 
small  sacks  of  gunpowder  around  their 
necks,  which,  when  the  flames  reached, 
exploded  with  sufficient  force  as  to  ren- 
der the  sufferers  unconscious  to  further 
agony. 

Ridley  the  martyr  was  twice  married, 
and  was  blessed  with  a  goodly  number 
of  children.  Many  of  his  descendants 
remain  to  this  day;  several  of  whom  live 
in  Utah;  one  of  them,  Elder  Joseph  L. 
Barfoot  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Instructor. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Bish- 
op Latimer  made  a  strong  plea  to  the 
king  against  persecution.  A  few  of  his 
most  striking  arguments  are  here  given 
because  they  are  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance: 

"I  refer  your  grace  to  therule  of  our  Sa- 
vior Christ,  as  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew 
(vii:  20):  'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  As  touching  the  words  that  our 
Savior  Christ  spake  to  His  disciples, 
when  He  sent  them  to  preach  His 
Gospel,  we  read  in  the  fifteenth  of  St. 
Matthew,  where  He  showeth,  that  here 
they  shall  be  hated  and  despised  of  all 
worldly  men,  and  brought  before  kings 
and  rulers,  and  that  all  evil  should  be 
said  of  them,  for  His  name's  sake;  but 
He  exhorteth  them  to  take  patiently 
such  persecution  by  His  own  example, 
saying,  It  becometh  not  the  servant  to 
be  above  the  master.  And  seeing  they 
call  me  Beelzebub,  what  marvel  is  it 
if  they  call  you  devilish  persons  and 
heretics.      He    promised    to    the     true 


preachers  no  worldly  promotions  or  dig- 
nity (  Matthew  xiv),  but  persecution  and 
all  kinds  of  punishment,  and  that  they 
should  be  betrayed  even  by  their  own 
brethren  and  children.  In  St.  John 
fxvi:  33),  also,  He  saith,  'These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer; 
I  have  overcome  the  world.'  And  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
our  Savior  Christ  saith  also,  'Lo!  I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves.'  So 
that  the  true  preachers  go  like  harmless 
sheep,  and  are  persecuted,  and  yet  they 
revenge  not  their  wrong,  but  commit  all 
to  God,  so  far  is  it  off  from  them  to  per- 
secute any  other.  *  *  This  is  the 
most  evident,  that  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  would  that  His  Gospel  and  the 
preachers  of  it  should  be  known  by,  that 
it  should  be  despised  among  those 
worldly-wise  men,  and  that  they  should 
repute  it  but  foolishness  and  deceivable 
doctrine,  and  the  true  preachers  should 
be  persecuted  and  hated,  and  driven 
from  town  to  town,  yea,  and  at  the  last 
lose  both  goods  and  life. 

"And  yet  they  that  did  this  persecu- 
tion should  think  that  they  did  well  and 
a  great  pleasure  to'  God.  And  the 
apostles,  remembering  this  lesson  of  our 
Savior  Christ,  were  content  to  suffer 
much  persecutions,  as  you  may  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles. 
But  we  never  read  that  they  persecuted 
any  man.  The  Apostle  Paul  saith,  'That 
every  man  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.' 

"Wherefore,  take  this  for  a  sure  con- 
clusion, that  where  the  word  of  God  is 
truly  preached,  there  is  persecution,  as 
well  of  the  hearers  as  of  the  teachers. 
*  *  *  For  the  world  loveth  all  that 
are  of  the  world,  and  hateth  all  things 
that  are  contrary  to  it.      *     *     * 

"Therefore,  to   return  to   this  golden 
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rule  of  our  Master  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  this,  'By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them. '  For  where  you  see  per- 
secution, there  is  the  Gospel,  and  there 
is  the  truth;  and  they  that  do  persecute 
be  void  and  without  all  truth;  not  caring 
for  the  clear  light  which  is  come  into 
the  world, and  which  shall  utter  and  show 
forth  every  man's  works.  And  they 
whose  works  are  evil  care  not  to  come 
to  this  light,  but  go  about  to  stop  it 
and  hinder  it,  hindering  it  as  much  as 
they  can." 

The  story  of  the  persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Anne  Askew  is  a  particularly 
pathetic  narrative,  and  reveals  the 
grandeur  of  a  heroic  Christian  character, 
and  presents  a  lesson  in  loyalty  and  for- 
titude seldom  seen,  Her  tragic  death 
occurred  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  before  that  wicked  and 
cruel  king  fell  out  with  the  pope  of 
Rome  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation. 

Anne  Askew  was  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth,  beautiful  and  high-spirited,  well 
educated  for  a  woman  of  her  time,  and 
possessed  of  unusual  mental  gifts. 
Against  her  will,  her  father,  Sir  Thomas 
Askew,  of  Lincolnshire,  compelled  her 
to  marry  the  profligate  son  of  a  rich 
neighbor,  named  Ryme,  and  as  he 
seemed  wholly  unworthy  of  her  esteem, 
their  married  life  was  not  a  happy  one, 
though  she  was  a  dutiful  wife.  About 
this  time  the  Bible  was  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, and  she  obtained  a  copy,  which  she 
read  with  great  delight,  its  inspired 
teachings  and  narrative  taking  a  deep 
hold  upon  her  devout  mind. 

Up  to  this  time  she  was  a  sincere 
Catholic,  knowing  naught  else;  but  on 
reading  the  Bible,  it  had  the  effect  of 
working  a  complete  change  in  her  feel- 
ings and  life,  and  her  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  gross  errors  and  idolatrous  super- 
stitions  of    the    mother   church.      Her 


Bible  readings  greatly  worried  the 
priests,  who  advised  her  husband  to 
compel  her  to  abandon  a  practice  which 
they  declared  was  full  of  danger.  Mr. 
Kyme  was  a  bigoted  papist,  and  tried  to 
compel  his  wife  to  give  up  her  Bible, 
and  this  drew  from  her  the  avowal  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  Romanist,  but  a 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Instigated  by  the  priests,  he  tried  to 
compel  her  to  give  up  her  religion,  but 
failing  in  this,  he  turned  her  out  of  his 
house.  She  went  to  friends  in  Lon- 
don, assumed  her  maiden  name,  and  re- 
fused to  return  to  her  husband.  She 
found  friends  at  court,  and  the  queen, 
Catherine  Parr,  became  warmly  at- 
tached to  her.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Romanist  enemies  of  the  queen  were 
working  to  accomplish  her  ruin.  Her 
enemies  hoped  that  by  selecting  one  or 
more  of  her  friends  they  might  wring  out 
of  them  by  the  torture,  evidence  to  war- 
rant the  priests  in  bringing  an  accusation 
against  the  queen.  They  therefore 
made  common  cause  against  Anne  As- 
kew, determined  to  make  her  betray  the 
queen  and  her  other  friends,  and  involve 
them  in  the  ruin  the  priests  designed  for 
every  English  Protestant.  She  was 
watched  day  and  night  by  spies,  who 
took  note  of  her  every  act;  but  the}' 
could  find  no  fault  in  her;  till  one  day 
she  was  overheard  to  say  that  she  "had 
rather  read  five  lines  in  the  Bible  than 
hear  five  masses  in  the  chapel,"  also 
some  other  remarks  respecting  the  Sac- 
rament as  administered  by  the  priests. 

As  before  intimated,  the  priests  con- 
sidered the  Bible  a  heretical  book, 
being  published  by  the  Protestants  to 
expose  the  wickedness  of  the  Romish 
priests,  and  hence  they  feared  its  read- 
ing by  the  common  people,  or  any  one 
other  than  the  priests  themselves,  as 
dangerous  to  their  cause.     As  the  inno- 
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cent  remark  of  Anne  Askew  reflected 
upon  the  mass  celebrated  by  the  priests, 
which  was  done  in  a  language  unknown 
to  the  common  people,  the  priest  took 
offense  thereat,  and  she  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  compel  her  to  confess  to 
heresy  and  to  betray  other  of  the  noble- 
women of  the  kingdom,  but  she  re- 
mained true  to  her  friends  and  steadfast 
to  her  religious  convictions  in  the  face 
of  some  of  the  most  cruel  tortures  ever 
inflicted  upon  the  human  body,  showing 
through  it  all  a  fortitude  and  patience 
seldom  witnessed  in  history.  During 
her  many  trials  she  gave  her  tormenting 
inquisitors  a  good  account  of  herself  and 
her  faith;  but  her  youth — she  was  only 
twenty-five— her  beauty,  her  virtues  and 
her  intellectual  attainments  were  win- 
ning her  too  many  friends,  and  she  was 
considered  too  dangerous  a  heretic  to  be 
suffered  to  live.  During  one  of  her  ex- 
aminations before  the  church  councils 
on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  her 
answers  not  being  satisfactory  to  one 
Bishop  Gardiner,  that  merciless  wretch 
cried  out  to  her,  "You  will  be  burned.  "To 
which  Anne  answered:  "I  have  searched 
all  the  scriptures,  yet  could  I  never  find 
that  Christ  or  His  Apostles  put  any  crea- 
ture to  death." 

Contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  Anne 
Askew  was  convicted,  without  an  open 
trial,  of  heresy.  The  church  council  was 
strong  enough  to  illegally  deprive  her  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  she  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
Her  appeal  for  justice  to  King  Henry 
VIII  was  unheeded  and  she  was  left 
to  the  unfeeling  mercy  of  her  enemies 
the  priests,  who  did  all  possible  to  get 
her  to  recant,  but  all  to  no  effect,  as  she 
preferred,  she  said,  "rather  to  die  than 
to  break  her  faith." 

Before  her  execution  she  was  subjected 
to   another   examination,    with    torture, 


conducted   by  the   Lord   Chancellor   of 
England,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  who  was 
one  of  the  crudest   and  most  fanatical 
Romanists    that     ever   held    power    in 
England.     He  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  old  Bishop 
Gardiner   in  all   the    measures    brought 
forward  by  the  priests  to  suppress  the 
Reformation.       Wriothesley   wished   to 
compel    Anne    to    say   something    that 
would   criminate  the  queen    especially, 
and   other    prominent   ladies   who  had 
been  kind  to  her,  who  were  suspected 
of    heresy   and   whom    the    Romanists 
were   anxious    to    destroy.      To   wring 
from  Anne  a  betrayal  of  her  friends  and 
fellow  believers,  the  chancellor  ordered 
her  placed  upon  the  rack.     She  was  led 
down   into   a   dungeon    and   there   tied 
hand  and  foot  to  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  the  levers  turned  by  the  jailer, 
who  when  he  had  pinched  her  enough, 
as  he   thought,  went   to  take  her  down. 
But  Wriothesley,  not  willing  to  let  her 
off  so  easily,  and  furious  that  she  had 
confessed   nothing   nor    uttered   a   cry, 
commanded  the  jailer  to  strain  her  on 
the  rack  again,  which  in   pity  for  the 
woman  the  jailer  refused  to  do.     The 
chancellor  and  Master  Rich,  one  of    the 
church  council,  and  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor,   threw  off  their  gowns   and 
turned  the  rack  with  their  own  hands. 
They  stretched  her  body  until  her  joints 
were  pulled  asunder,  and  she  had  to  be 
carried  away  in  a  chair.     She   endured 
it  all,  however,  and  to  the  end  refused 
to  say  one  word  that  would  compromise 
any  one  whom  she  had  reason  to  think 
held  the  same  faith  as  herself. 

At  ■  length  the  day  of  her  execution 
arrived.  Stakes  were  set  up  in  front  of 
St.  Bartholemew's  church  at  Smithfield, 
and  the  place  surrounding  them  enclosed 
with  a  railing  to  keep  off  the  dense  con- 
course of  people  which  filled  the  streets 
on   such  occasions.     Raised  seats  were 
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provided  for  the  lord  chancellor  Wri- 
othesley,  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
old  earl  of  Bedford,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  other  leaders  of  the  papist 
party,  who  were  there  to  gloat  over  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  of  their  hate. 
Anne  Askew,  being  unable  to  walk  or 
stand,  because  of  her  torture  upon  the 
rack,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to  the 
stake,  where  she  was  fastened  to  the 
post  by  an  iron  chain  passed  around  her 


the  faggots,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Let  justice  be  done."  The  reeds  were 
immediately  kindled,  and  the  martyrs 
were  instantly  enveloped  in  flames  and 
smoke.  Powder  had  been  placed  about 
their  persons,  the  last  kindly  act  of 
thoughtful  friends,  and  in  a  little  while 
this  exploded,  killing  them  all  instantly, 
thus  mercifully  ending  their  sufferings 
speedily.  Thus  perished  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  the  English  Ref- 
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waist,  and  was  thus  held  up  by  it.  Three 
other  victims  of  Rome  were  brought 
out  to  die  with  her,  who  were  condemned 
for  holding  the  same  opinions  for  which 
Anne  was  to  suffer;  they  were,  John 
Lascels,  a  former  member  of  the  king's 
household,  and  Anne's  old  tutor;  Nicho- 
las Belenean,  a  priest  of  Shrc3jhire, 
and  John  Adams,  a  tailor.  The  ^Lrg's 
pardon  was  offered  to  each  on  con  ^on 
of  recanting  or  adjuring  their  hereWal 
opinions,  but  each  in  turn  refused  the 
ungracious  offering,  Whereupon  the 
lord  mayor  commanded  fire  to  be  put  to 


ormation,  and  the  name  of  Anne  Askew 
will  be  held  in  honored  remembrance 
among  the  grand  army  of  martyrs  who 
suffered  death  rather  than  deny  the 
truth,  as  they  understood  it,  or  betray  a 
friend.  Joseph    Hyrum  Parry, 

(to  be  continued.) 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  SORRY. 

For  living  a  pure  life. 
For  doing  your  level  best. 
For  your  faith  in  humanity. 
For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  SORRY. 
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For  looking  before  leaping. 
For  hearing  before  judging. 
For  being  candid  and  frank. 
For  thinking  before  speaking. 
For  harboring  clean  thoughts. 
For  discounting  the  tale-bearer. 
For  standing  by  your  principles. 
For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 
For  asking  pardon  when  in  error. 
For  the  influence  of  high  motives. 


For  being  as  courteous  as  a  duke. 

For  bridling  a  slanderous  tongue. 

For  being  generous  with  an  enemy. 

For  being  square  in  business  deals. 

For  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed. 

For  giving  an  unfortunate  fellow  a  lift. 

For  being  patient  with  cranky  neigh- 
bors. 

For  promptness  in  keeping  your  pro- 
mises. 


ANSWERS.  TO  QUESTIONS. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  SACRED  PLATES. 

Q""lUESTION:     What  became  of  the 
,    sacred   plates    from    which   the 

Book  of  Mormon  was  translated 


after  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had  fin- 
ished the  translation  ? 

Answer:  They  were  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  angel  Moroni,  who,  so 
far  as  we  know,  still  has  charge  of  them. 

ADMINISTERING  TO   THE  SICK. 

Question:  Are  the  words:  "By  vir- 
tue and  authority  of  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood vested  in  me,"  essential  in  admin- 
istering to  the  sick  ?  They  are  almost 
invariably  used,  yet  I  have  listened  to 
confirmations  by  brethren  high  in  auth- 
ority, where  they  have  been  omitted. 

Answer:  From  the  fact  that  all  the 
Elders  administer,  if  at  all,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  vested 
in  them,  it  does  notseem  necessary  to  use 
those  words,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
used  if  an  Elder  feels  like  using  them. 
0 
EIGHTH  ARTICLE  OF  FAITH. 

Question:  The  eighth  of  the  "Articles 
of  Faith"  says,    "We  believe  the  Bible 


to  be  the  word  of  God  as  far  as  it  is 
translated  correctly. "  Please  say  which 
part  is  translated  correctly. 

Answer:  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes  no  one  part  of  the  Bible  is  trans- 
lated more  correctly  than  the  rest. 
From  all  parts  many  plain  and  precious 
truths  have  been  left  out  and  inaccur- 
acies have  crept  in.  But  the  Lord  has 
not  permitted  those  errors  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  mislead  those  who  are  in- 
spired with  the  same  Spirit  as  that  by 
which  the  ancient  prophets  wrote.  All 
scripture  is  valuable  for  instruction  and 
edification,  and  to  those  who  possess  the 
Holy  Spirit  its  perusal  brings  knowledge 
joy  and  comfort. 

e 

"THE  GOSPEL  OF  MOSES." 

Question:  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  Gospel  of  Moses  and  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Answer:  There  is  no  Gospel  of  Moses. 
There  is  but  one  true  Gospel — the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
Whatever  Gospel  Moses,  or  any  other 
servant  of  God  taught,  was  the  same  un- 
changeable, everlasting  Gospel,  revealed 
by  God  to  Adam,  taught  by  His  Son,  our 
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Savior,  restored  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  in  these  latter  days  and 
preached   by    all   the    servants  of  God 


whom  He  so  authorized,  in  every  dispen- 
sation of  His  providence  since  Adam 
fell. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  LIFE. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 

Life's  a  short  summer — man  is  but  a  flower. 

By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath  and  die. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas!  how  nigh! 

To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be, 

Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy; 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb— 

The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all; 

Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  befall; 

Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere, 

Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. 

Custom  does  not  reason  overrule. 

And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 

Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face. 

Vile  intercourse,  where  virtue  has  no  place. 

Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear, 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay 

With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray; 

Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise; 

We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem; 

Riches  have  wings  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

What  is  ambition?     'Tis  a  glorious  cheat, 

Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown? 

The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell; 

That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

Make,  then,  while  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend, 

Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend. 

The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just. 

For  live  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must. 
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A  LITTLE   HERO. 


*T*  HE  Indians  often  tried  to  scare 
_i  the  Saints  by  threatening  to  at- 
aeillaai  tack  them.  They  stole  the  cat" 
tie  and  drove  the  horses  away  many 
times.  President  Young  was  always 
kind  to  them.  He  said  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  feed  them  than  to  fight 
them.  He  often  made  them  presents, 
and  was  ver}r  good  to  them.  Twelve  of 
the  settlers  lost  their  lives  fighting  with 
the  Indians  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Tintic  War.  The  Saints  who  went 
south  and  settled  in  the  Provo  Valley 
were  troubled  more  by  the  Indians  than 
any  of  the  pioneers.  The  old  chiefs 
seemed  friendly,  but  the  young  braves 
continually  stole  the  cattle  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Saints.  They  became  so 
annoyed  with  them  that  they  felt  very 
much  like  fighting,  which  they  did 
several  times,  Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  the  Saints  in  Provo  Valley  were 
kept  in  continual  fear. 

The  year  1866  was  an  exceptionally 
trying  one  to  the  white  settlers  living  in 
the  southern  part  of  Utah,  So  trouble- 
some were  the  Indians  at  that  time  that 
2, 500  men  were  kept  under  arms  to  guard 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Saints. 

A  number  of  engagements  took  place 
that  season,  in  which  the  whites  lost 
about  twenty  men,  and  the  Indians 
nearly  fifty.  The  herds  of  the  pioneers 
were  robbed  of  about  two  thousand 
animals. 

We  cannot  pass  over  this  trouble 
without  speaking  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  a  little  nine-year-old  boy,  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee.  The  Lee 
family  lived  upon  a  ranch  about  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Beaver.  Mr.  Lee 
had  a  hired  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lilywhite,  and  Mrs.  Lee  had  a  hired 
girl  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 


On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  October, 
1866,  the  peace  of  this  family  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  whining  of  the  faithful 
watch  dog,  and  by  what  sounded  like 
the  howling  of  wolves.  But  the  howl- 
ing was  not  that  of  wolves,  but  of  the 
Indians,  who  employed  this  device  to 
drive  Mr.  Lee's  cattle  together. 

At  daybreak  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Lilywhite  went  out  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  matter,  and  the  next 
moment  a  bullet  from  an  Indian  rifle 
entered  Mr.  Lilywhite's  breast,  and  he 
fell  back  into  the  house.  An  Indian 
was  approaching  the  house,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  a  bullet  from  Mr.  Lee's 
musket.  Lee  then  ran  into  the  house, 
and  his  wife  and  children  barred  the 
doors  and  windows.  Another  Indian 
came  rushing  up  with  a  pitchfork  to  pry 
open  the  door.  Mrs.  Lee  had  reloaded 
her  husband's  gun,  and  the  bullet  sent 
the  savage  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Mr.  Lee  fired  again,  and  another  red 
man  bit  the  dust. 

The  Indians  were  now  wild  with  rage, 
and  they  ran  and  collected  poles  and 
brush,  with  which  they  set  fire  to  the 
house.  What  followed  is  thus  described 
by  Bishop  Whitney,  the  historian: 

'  'This  ignited  slowly, owing  to  dampness 
from  recent  storms,  but  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  rolled  into  the  room,  threatening 
the  suffocation  of  the  inmates,  and 
throwing  the  youngest  child,  a  baby  in 
the  cradle,  into  convulsions.  Gradually 
the  fire  made  headway,  and  as  the  des- 
perate father  tore  off  the  burning  boards 
the  flames  seemed  but  to  spread  the 
faster.  The  spring  was  only  a  short 
distance  away,  but  to  venture  outside 
the  door  seemed  only  to  invite  the 
enemy's  marksmanship.  Yet  something 
must  be  done    and  done  quickly.     All 
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were  unwilling  that  the  father  should 
expose  himself — in  his  preservation  lay 
their  only  hope  of  defense.  The  eleven- 
year-old  daughter  bravely  volunteered 
to  bring  water — she  had  previously  gone 
out  for  the  crowbar  with  which  to  strip 
off  the  blazing  slabs — and  the  flames 
were  soon  subdued.  Meanwhile  the 
agonized  mother,  who  between  dressing 
the  ghastly  wound  of  the  sufferer  and 
loading  the  gun  for  her  husband  had  still 
time  to  picture  the  horrors  that  seemed 
to  be  awaiting  them,  was  approached 
by  her  little  son  with  a  petition  that 
must  have  made  her  blood  chill.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  run  to  town  for 
help,  urging  with  childish  eloquence 
that  he  would  take  the  short  cut  down 
the  gap  and  along  the  creek  where  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  pedestrian, 
much  less  a  mounted  man,  to  make  his 
way;  and  that  he  would  thus  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Indians,  who  perhaps 
would  not  harm  him  anyway,  if  they 
were  hiding  to  kill  his  father.  He 
finally  declared  in  desperation  that  he 
would  rather  be  shot  than  die  in  the 
smoke  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  and  he  asked 
this  one  chance  for  his  life.  The  par- 
ents' consent  was  tearfully  given,  and 
with  him  started  the  thirteen-year-old 
hired  girl,  who,  however,  took  the  main 
road  while  the  boy  adopted  the  shorter 
route  down  the  gap,  by  which  Beaver 
was  only  about  four  miles  distant. 
Barefooted,  half  clothed,  panting  and 
covered  with  blood — the  little  hero  had 
held  up  the  arm  of  the  wounded  man  in 
order  to  lessen  the  bleeding — the  boy 
needed  but  to  utter  the  one  word 
'Indian!'  when  he  met  the  first  white 
man  in  Beaver  fields.  The  alarm  was 
sounded  and  in  ten  minutes  twenty  men 
were  riding  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry 
them  toward  the  ranch.  So  accurately 
had  the  child  told  his  story  that  a  con- 
veyance for  the   wounded  man  was   not 


forgotten.  The  relief  party  first  met 
the  girl  on  the  road,  who  was  so  insen- 
sible to  the  danger  she  had  just  escaped 
that  she  was  picking  gum  and  flowers 
by  the  way.  Continuing  to  the  ranch 
they  found  the  family  safe,  and  while  a 
small  escort  was  sent  back  with  them  to 
Beaver,  the  remainder  divided  into 
squads  and  took  the  trail  of  the  Indians. 
The  latter  had  retired  after  the  last  as- 
sault on  the  house,  and  drove  off  all  the 
stock  with  them.  They  killed  the  fat 
young  cattle  which  could  not  stand  the 
rapid  pace,  and  by  these  signs  the  mili- 
tia was  able  to  follow  them  sixty  miles, 
without,  however,  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment." 

0 

MORNING  HYMN. 

Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care, 
And  all  that  makes  the  day  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good; 
In  all  we  do  in  work  or  play 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

0 
THE  LEAK  IN  THE  DIKE. 

The  good  dame  looked  Irom  her  cottage 

At  the  close  of  the  pleasant  day, 
And  cheerily  called  to  her  little  son 

Outside  the  door  at  play: 
"Come,  Peter,  come!  I  want  you  to  go, 

While  there  is  light  to  see, 
To  the  hut  of  the  blind  man  who  lives 

Across  the  dike,  for  me; 
And  take  these  cakes  I  made  for  him — 

They  are  hot  and  smoking  yet; 
You  have  time  enough  to  go  and  come 

Before  the  sun  is  set." 

Then  the  good  wife  turned  to  her  labor, 

Humming  a  simple  song, 
And  thought  of  her  husband,  working  hard 

At  the  sluices  all  day  long; 
She  set  the  turf  a-blazing, 

And  brought  the  coarse,  black  bread; 
That  he  might  find  a  fire  at  night, 

And  find  the  table  spread. 
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And  Peter  left  the  brother, 

With  whom  all  day  he  had  played, 
And  the  sister  who  had  watched  their  sports 

In  the  willow's  tender  shade; 
And  told  them  they'd  see  him  back  before 

They  saw  a  star  in  sight. 
Though  he  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  go 

In  the  very  darkest  night! 

For  he  was  a  brave,  bright  fellow, 

With  eye  and  conscience  clear, 
He  could  do  whate'er  a  boy  could  do, 

And  he  had  not  learned  to  fear. 
Why,  he  wouldn't  have  robbed  a  bird's  nest, 

Nor  brought  a  stork  to  harm, 
Though  never  a  law  in  Holland 

Had  stood  to  stay  his  arm! 

And  now,  with  his  face  all  glowing, 

And  his  eyes  as  bright  as  the  day 
With  the  thoughts  of  his  pleasant  errand, 

He  trudged  along  the  way. 
And  soon  his  joyous  prattle 

Made  glad  a  lonesome  place — 
Alas!  if  only  the  blind  old  man 

Could  have  seen  that  happy  face! 
Yet  he  somehow  caught  the  brightness 

Which  his  voice  and  presence  lent; 
And  he  felt  the  sunshine  come  and  go 

As  Peter  came  and  went. 

And  now,  as  the  day  was  sinking, 

And  the  wind  began  to  rise, 
The  mother  looked  from  the  door  again, 

Shading  her  anxious  eyes; 
And  she  saw  the  shadows  deepen, 

And  birds  to  their  homes  come  back, 
But  never  a  sign  of  Peter 

Along  the  level  track, 
But  she  said  "He  will  come  at  morning, 

So  I  need  not  fret  or  grieve — 
Though  it  isn't  like  my  boy  at  all 

To  stay  without  my  leave." 


You're  a  wicked  sea!"  said  Peter; 

"I  know  whv  you  fret  and  chafe; 
You  would  like  to  spoil  our  lands  and  homes; 

But  our  sluices  keep  you  safe!" 

But,  hark!  through  the  noise  of  the  waters 

Comes  a  low,  clear  trickling  sound; 
And  the  child's  face  pales  with  terror, 

And  his  blossoms  drop  to  the  ground. 
He  is  up  the  bank  in  a  moment, 

And  stealing  through  the  sand, 
He  sees  a  stream  not  yet  so  large 

As  his  slender,  childish  hand, 
'Tis  a  leak  in  the  dike!     He  is  but  a  boy, 

Unused  to  tearful  scenes; 
But,  young  as  he  is,  he  has  learned  to  know 

The  dreadful  thing  that  means. 
A  leak  in  the  dike  !     The  stoutest  heart 

Grows  faint  that  cry  to  hear, 
And  the  bravest  man  in  all  the  land 

Turns  white  with  mortal  fear; 
For  he  knows  the  smallest  leak  may  grow 

To  a  flood  in  a  single  night; 
And  he  knows  the  strength  of  the  cruel  sea 

When  loosed  in  its  angry  might. 

And  the  boy!     He  has  seen  the  danger, 

And,  shouting  with  wild  alarm, 
He  forces  back  the  weight  of  the  sea 

With  the  strength  of  his  single  arm! 
He  listens  to  the  joyful  sound 

Of  a  footstep  passing  nigh, 
And  he  lays  his  ear  to  the  ground,  to  catch 

The  answer  to  his  cry; 
And  he  hears  the  rough  winds  blowing, 

And  the  waters  rise  and  fall; 
But  never  an  answer  comes  to  him, 

Save  the  echo  of  his  call. 
He  sees  no  hope,  no  succor; 

His  feeble  voice  is  lost; 
Yet  what  shall  he  do  but  watch  and  wait, 

Though  he  perish  at  his  post? 


But  where  was  the  child  delaying? 

On  the  homeward  way  was  he, 
And  across  the  dike  while  the  sun  was  up 

An  hour  above  the  sea. 
He  was  stopping  now  to  gather  flowers, — 

Now  listen  to  the  sound, 
As  the  angry  waters  dash  themselves 

Against  their  narrow  bound. 
Ah,  well  for  us!"  said  Peter, 

"That  the  gates  are  good  and  strong, 
And  my  father  tends  them  carefully, 

Or  they  would  not  hold  you  long! 


So  faintly  calling  and  crying 

Till  the  sun  is  under  the  sea — 
Crying  and  moaning  till  the  stars 

Come  out  for  company. 
He  thinks  of  his  brother  and  sister, 

Asleep  in  their  safe  warm  bed; 
He  thinks  of  his  father  and  mother, 

Of  himself  as  dying — and  dead; 
And  of  how,  when  the  night  is  over, 

They  must  come  and  find  him  at  last; 
But  he  never  thinks  he  can  leave  the  place 

Where  duty  holds  him  fast. 
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The  good  dame  in  the  cottage 

Is  up  and  astir  with  the  light, 
For  the  thought  of  her  little  Peter 

Has  been  with  her  all  the  night. 
And  now  she  watches  the  pathway, 

As  yester  eve  she  had  done; 
But  what  does  she  see  so  strange  and  black 

Against  the  rising  sun? 
Her  neighbors  are  bearing  between  them 

Something  straight  to  her  door; 
Her  child  is  coming  home,  but  not 

As  he  ever  came  before! 

''He  is  dead!"  she  cries;  "my  darling!" 

And  the  startled  father  hears, 
And  comes  and  looks  the  way  she  looks, 

And  fesrs  the  thing  she  fears; 
Till  a  glad  shout  from  the  bearers 

Thrills  the  stricken  man  and  wife — 
"Give   thanks,  for   your  son  has   saved   our 
land. 

And  God  has  saved  his  life!" 
So  there,  in  the  morning  sunshine, 

They  knelt  about  the  boy; 
And  every  head  was  bared  and  bent 

In  tearful,  reverent  joy.         Phoebe  Cary. 

0 
BYE,   BABY  BYE. 

Bye,  baby!  night  is  come, 
And  the  sun  is  going  home, 

Bye,  Baby  bye! 

Bye,  Baby  bye! 


All  the  flow'rs  have  shut  their  eyes, 
On  the  grass  a  shadow  lies, 

Bye,  baby  bye! 

O  bye,  baby  bye. 

Bye,  baby!  birds  are  sleeping; 
One  by  one,  the  stars  are  peeping, 

Bye,  baby  bye! 

Bye,  baby  bye! 
In  the  far  off  sky  they  twinkle. 
While  the  cows  come  tinkle  tinkle, 

Bye,  baby  bye! 

O  bye,  baby  bye. 

Bye,  baby!  mother  holds  thee; 
Loving,  tender  care  enfolds  thee. 

Bye,  baby  bye! 

Bye,  baby  bye! 
Angels  in  thy  dreams  caress  thee, 
Thro'  the  darkness  guard  and  bless  thee, 

Bye,  baby  bye! 

O  bye,  baby  bye. 

Song  Stories. 


GOOD-MORNING  TO  ALL. 

Good-morning  to  you, 
Good-morning  to  you. 
Good-morning  dear  children, 
Good-morning  to  all. 

Song  Stories. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

THE  JEWS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


THERE  are,  perhaps,  few  today 
who  realize  that  there  are  more 
Jews  congregated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  than  have  ever  been 
together  in  one  place  since  the  Romans 
drove  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem.  The 
census  of  1900  showed  that  there  were 
600,000  Jews  in  New  York,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  its  population.  The  Jewish 
immigration  of  late  has  been  so  rapid 
that  there  are,  perhaps,  not  fewer  than 


700,000  in  that  city  at  the  present  time. 
The  increased  emigration  is  due  largely 
to  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  un- 
happy Jew  receives  from  the  Russians. 
New  York  then  has  its  Jewish  problem, 
and  it  is  a  problem  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  that  city. 

Many  Latter-day  Saints,  who  in  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  are  looking  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
migration  of  the  Jews  to  that  country, 
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may  feel  some  little  disappointment  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  are  coming  to  New 
York  and  America.  But  in  this  instance 
there  may  be  a  striking  truth  in  the  old 
adage,  "that  the  longest  way  round  is 
the  shortest  way  home." 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  sojourn 
in  America  would  be  advantageous  to 
Jews  who  look  with  favor  upon  the  Zion 
movement  to  establish  themselves  and 
a  government  in  Palestine.  In  the  first 
place,  Jews  going  directly  from  Russia 
and  Roumania  to  Palestine  are  very 
poorly  prepared,  indeed  they  are  wholly 
unfit,  for  the  work  of  colonization  and 
government.  One  might  indeed  be  curi- 
ous to  know  what  kind  of  a  government 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Jews  under 
their  peculiar  experience  to  organize. 

If  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land  are  to 
co-operate  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  in 
the  preparatory  work  necessary  for  the 
coming  of  our  Savior,  they  need  the 
lessons  of  our  government  as  well  as  a 
more  liberal  spirit  and  a  better  under- 
standing. The  younger  class  of  Jews 
quickly  ally  themselves  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  they  are  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  our  economic  questions 
and  higher  conditions  of  civilization. 
This  education  the  Jew  really  needs  be- 
fore he  is  fit  for  colonization  or  govern- 
ment. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Jew  went 
directly  from  Russia  to  Palestine,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  the 
Tzar,  and  the  Russians  who  persecute 
him  at  home  would  affect  great  solicitude 
over  his  welfare  and  freedom  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  Russian 
protectorate  over  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
would  not  result  in  liberty  of  action  and 
in  progress  to  the  Jews.  If  the  Jew  is 
to  return  to  Palestine,  there  is  no  better 
condition  under  which  he  can  return  than 
as  an  American  citizen.  Since  we  are 
now  participating  in  world  politics,  we 
sho.uld  feel  it  just  as  incumbent  upon  us 
to  protect  Jewish  American  citizens  in 
Palestine  as  we  are  ready  to  protect  any 
other  interest  abroad,  indeed  we  should 
have  the  strong  inducement  to  protect 
the  Jews  from  the  fact  that  their  vote 
in  this  country  would  be  so  large  as  to 
make  their  interest  a  valuable  considera- 
tion to  contending  political  parties.  When 
the  Jew  returns  to  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
he  can  have  no  better  equipment  for  the 
colonization  and  government  of  that 
country  than  American  citizenship  and 
American  methods  of  government  and 
commercial  life.  After  all,  the  road  by 
way  of  New  York  may  be  the  shortest, 
at  any  rate  it  will  be  the  safest,  way 
home. 


MYSTERIOUS  WAYS. 


"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform." 


*T*  HE   subject    of    this   sketch    has 
-  z       almost   reached   the  three  score 
feiaal  and  ten  mark.      He  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Church  of  Christ  for 
many   years;   has  passed  through,  many 


of  its  trials  and  partook  of  many  of  its 
blessings.  In  his  life's  experience  he 
has  learned  the  truth  of  the  lines  which 
appear  at  the  head  of  this  paper — "God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders 
to  perform,"  and  having  learned  this,  he 
has  learned  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
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the  Lord  in  all  things.  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  a  few  leaves  from  my 
mental  journal  might  furnish  interesting 
reading  to  my  young  friends. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1833,  in  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe.  My  father  was  a  master 
mechanic,  and  we  lived  in  fairly  good 
circumstances.  When  I  was  four  years 
of  age  my  parents  moved  from  the  city, 
and  took  up  their  abode  on  an  island  in 
the  sea,  about  fifteen  miles  from  shore. 
Here  we  lived  for  four  or  five  years  and 
during  that  time  we  endured  many  bard- 
ships.  Nearly  all  the  male  population 
of  the  island  were  fishermen.  Their 
fields  of  operation  were  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  they 
caught  whales  and  seals.  Being  away 
from  home  most  of  the  time,  much 
manual  labor  fell  upon  their  wives,  and 
it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  women 
plowing,  sowing,  cutting  and  hauling 
hay,  building  houses,  digging  peat,  etc. 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  there  was 
great  rejoicing  throughout  the  island 
when  the  husbands  and  fathers  returned 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  many  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  were  offered  up  unto  the 
Lord  for  His  kind  and  protecting  care 
over  them. 

But  in  the  year  1840  a  most  terrible 
calamity  befell  the  people  of  the  island. 
That  winter  the  sea  froze  over,  so  that 
no  traffic  could  be  had  with  the  people 
on  shore.  The  ice  was  not  solid  enough 
to  make  a  highway  on  which  to  carry 
provisions,  and  for  months  the  islanders 
suffered  with  hunger  and  many  of  them 
actually  starved  to  death.  Many  times 
the  writer  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
cried  for  bread,  but  could  not  get  a 
morsel.  Mother  kept  us  in  bed,  that 
we  might  sleep  off  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
For  two  days  and  nights  my  father 
traveled  over  the  island  trying  to  buy  a 
little  provisions.     He    succeeded  at  last 


in  getting  half  a  bushel  of  frozen  pota- 
toes, for  which  he  was  very  thankful. 
On  his  way  home  the  heat  from  his 
back  thawed  them  and  when  he  set  them 
down  they  were  in  thick  jelly.  What 
did  we  do  with  them?  Throw  them 
away?  No,  indeed,  we  ate  every  one  of 
them,  and  wished  we  had  more  just  as 
good,  "Can  you  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
this  famine?"  you  ask  me.  Yes,  I  can. 
Those  terrible  days  of  hunger  were  the 
best  lessons  in  prayer  and  humility  that 
we  could  have  received.  We  felt  our 
dependence  upon  God;  but  had  we  been 
rich  and  increased  with  goods,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  we  should,  to  a 
great  extent,  have  felt  independent  of 
Him.  It  is  in  the  furnace  of  affliction 
that  He  sees  meet  oftimesto  choose  His 
children. 

You  have  heard  how  the  Lord  sent 
the  gulls  to  devour  the  crickets  that  were 
destroying  the  crops  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  valley;  well,  in  as  miraculous  a 
manner  did  He  send  deliverance  to  the 
poor,  famine-stricken  inhabitants  of  that 
island.  In  the  spring  a  large  sailing 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast.  She 
was  freighted  with  gray  piece  and  salted 
herrings.  These  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  hungry  people,  and  for  months 
we  lived  on  fish  soup  and  fish.  When 
the  famine  had  subsided  my  parents  left 
the  island,  and  settled  in  another  sea- 
coast  city.  I  attended  a  public  school, 
and  when  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  I 
was  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Luther- 
an church.  When  my  school  days  were 
over,  my  father  took  me  into  his  work- 
shop and  taught  me  his  trade.  I  re- 
mained under  the  parental  roof  until  I 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  I  left 
home,  and  began  to  travel  as  a  journey- 
man. Later  I  was  called  into  the  army, 
and  had  to  serve  as  a  soldier  for  some- 
time. 

During  my  travels    I    made  the    ac- 
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quaintance  of  an  estimable  young  wo- 
man, whom  I  decided  to  make  my  wife. 
In  the  meantime  my  father  died,  and 
my  mother  wrote  to  me  asking  me  to 
come  home  and  carry  on  his  business. 
I  laid  the  matter  before  my  prospective 
bride,  and  she,  like  the  good  hand- 
maiden of  the  Lord  in  ancient  times, 
answered,  "Where  thou  goest  I  will  go; 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge:  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God." 

We  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
my  relatives  and  friends,  and  then  we 
got  married. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  us.  My  business 
grew  so  rapidly  that  I  had  to  hire  a 
number  of  men  to  assist  me.  I  was  on 
the  highway  to  financial  success  when 
something  happened  which  changed  the 
whole  course  of  my  future  life.  My 
wife,  who  had  always  been  of  a  cheerful, 
social  disposition,  suddenly  became 
gloomy  and  dispirited.  When  I  came 
home  sometimes  I  could  see  quite  plain- 
ly that  she  had  been  crying.  I  en- 
quired the  cause  of  her  melancholy 
feelings  and  she  said,  "I  cannot  rest 
here.  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  native 
city;  I  shall  never  be  happy  in  this  place." 

I  pointed  out  to  her  our  prosperous 
condition,  and  that  if  we  broke  up  our 
business  and  moved  to  her  city  that  in- 
stead of  having  a  business  of  my  own,  I 
should  have  to  work  for  somebody  else. 
But  all  my  reasoning  was  in  vain.  Her 
mind  was  made  up.  "I  shall  never  be 
happy  here,"  she  said,  "even  if  we  were 
to  own  the  whole  city."  So  I  decided 
to  take  my  wife  back  to  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood,  for,  after  all,  "home  is  where 
the  heart  is."  A  few  days  after  this  the 
same  spirit  took  possession  of  me.  I 
became  gloomy  and  despondent.  My 
business  lost  all  its  attractions  for  me, 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  get  away 
from  there  just  as  much  as  my  wife  did. 


When  I  revealed  my  intentions  to  my 
relatives  and  friends,  they  thought,  and 
some  of  them  actually  said,  that  I  was 
afflicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain. 
Well,  if  I  was,  it  was  an  affliction  for 
which  I  now  thank  heaven,  and  deeply 
regret  that  Providence  wasn't  able  to 
afflict  some  of  my  friends  in  the  same 
manner.  I  sent  my  wife  ahead  and 
remained  for  a  few  days  to  settle  up  my 
affairs. 

My  wife's  relatives  were  equally  sur- 
prised at  our  conduct.  "What  on  earth 
possessed  you  to  break  up  your  flourish- 
ing business  and  come  here?"  they 
asked.  Our  only  answer  was,  "We  do 
not  know;  but  here  we  are,  and  we 
would  like  if  you  could  give  us  house 
room  for  a  few  days."  This  they  con- 
sented to  do. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  my  wife 
went  out  to  search  for  suitable  quarters. 
She  returned  in  the  afternoon  without 
having  accomplished  her  object — she 
could  not  find  a  house  or  rooms  to  rent. 
For  three  successive  days  she  went  out 
on  a  similar  errand,  and  each  time  re- 
turned unrewarded.  She  felt  very  much 
disappointed,  and  when  we  retired  to 
bed  the  third  night  she  began  to  cry.  I 
comforted  her  as  best  I  could,  telling 
her  that  I  would  try  my  luck  the  next 
day. 

I  started  out  next  morning,  not  know- 
ing where  I  was  going.  I  met  a  friend, 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  certain 
woman  of  our  acquaintance.  As  soon 
as  her  name  was  mentioned,  I  felt 
impressed  to  go  and  see  her.  I  did 
so,  and  to  my  surprise  learned  that  she 
had  a  fine,  large  room  for  rent.  I  rented 
it,  and  hurried  home  to  my  wife  with 
the  glad  tidings.  We  purchased  the 
necessary  household  utensils,  and  two 
days  later  were  comfortably  located  in 
our   new   quarters.      The    gloomy   and 
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despondent  feeling  had  left  us,  and 
we  felt  as  happy  as  two  young  doves. 
I  got  work  at  my  trade,  and  my  com- 
panion, who  was  an  expert  glove-maker, 
also  got  employment  at  home. 

One  night,  about  a  week  after  we 
had  moved  to  our  new  abode,  we  saw 
quite  a  number  of  people  entering  an 
adjacent  room,  and  a  little  later  they 
began  to  sing.  Then  we  heard  some- 
one talking,  but  we  did  not  listen  to 
hear  what  he  said.  We  concluded  that 
it  was  a  wedding  feast.  Next  morning 
as  my  wife  was  sweeping  and  dusting, 
she  saw  one  of  our  neighbors,  and  asked 
her  what  kind  of  a  gathering  it  was  in 
the  opposite  room  the  evening  before. 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "that  was  a  Mor- 
mon meeting.  There  are  twenty-seven 
Mormon  families  in  this  building,  and 
they  hold  meetings  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  that  room." 

"What  kind  of  people  are  they?"  asked 
my  wife. 

"Oh,  they  are  simple,  honest  folk," 
was  the  answer.  "They  are  peaceable, 
kind,  good  neighbors.  .  You  will  soon 
know  all  about  them,  for  they  visit  those 
who  are  not  of  their  faith,  converse 
with  them,  leave  tracts  with  them,  and 
invite  them  to  their  meetings." 

My  wife  told  me  that  evening  what 
she  had  learned.  The  following  Sunday 
evening,  a  nice  young  man  knocked  at 
our  door.  He  came  in  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  do  a  small  job  for  him  the 
following  morning.  I  told  him  that  I 
would.  When  he  called  for  the  work, 
I  did  not  have  it  fully  completed,  so  he 
said  he  would  wait.  The  following  con- 
versation then  took  place: 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Mormons?"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Have  you  ever  attended  their  meet- 
ings?" 

"I  have  not." 


"Have  you  ever  read  any  of  their 
literature?" 

"No." 

"If  I  leave  a  couple  of  tracts  with  you 
will  you  read  them?" 

"I  will.  I  am  verv  fond  of  reading, 
and  if  the  Mormons  have  got  any  truth 
that  I  do  not  possess,  I  will  receive  it 
from  them  as  readily  as  from  any  other 
source." 

He  left  me  a  couple  of  tracts,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  gone  I  picked  them  up  and 
began  reading  them.  I  noticed  that  my 
wife  was  watching  me,  and  finally  she 
said,  "I  wouldn't  spend  my  time  reading 
Mormon  literature." 

I  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  these  tracts  contain?" 

She  answered  that  she  did  not. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  neither  do  I;  but  by 
reading  them  I  shall  find  out." 

So  I  read  them  through,  and  when  I 
had  finished  my  wife  said:  "I  suppose 
you  are  now  ready  to  be  a  Mormon." 
"I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  answered; 
'  'but  the  contents  of  those  tracts  are  true ; 
yes,  they  contain  the  words  of  God,  and 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scrip- 
tures, and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
truth  wherever  it  is  found." 

The  little  light,  kindled  by  those 
tracts,  continued  to  grow  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  my  mind  was  directed 
more  to  spiritual  things  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

One  day  my  wife  said  to  me:  "My 
dear,  do  you  know  what  I  have  dis- 
covered? The  Mormons  living  here  are 
the  most  peculiar  people  I  have  ever 
met.  They  are  so  kind,  and  associate  with 
each  other  like  little  children.  There  is 
no  profanity  heard  among  them,  no 
smoking  nor  drinking,  but  all  seem  to 
live  in  purity  and  in  brotherlv  love,  and 
I  feel  that  I  could  join  a  society  of  that 
kind  at  any  time." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  I  asked. 
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"Yes,  I  do,"  she  answered,  "and  I 
mean  it  too." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "that  is  just 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for,  and  I  say, 
Praise  be  to  God!" 

In  one  month  from  the  time  that  we 
moved  into  that  room  we  were  members 
of  the  Church. 

But  I  must  tell  you  of  a  testimony  which 
I  received  prior  to  our  baptism.  The 
time  decided  upon  for  the  performance 
of  this  sacred  ordinance  was  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  December.  As  the 
time  drew  near,  I  was  tormented  by  an 
unseen  power  which  robbed  me  of  my 
peace  and  assurance.  I  could  plainly 
hear  some  one  whisper  in  my  ear: 
"Delusion!  delusion!  There  is  a  fraud 
connected  with  this  that  you  have  not 
discovered,  and  will  not  discover  till  it 
is  too  late."  At  the  same  time  some- 
thing said  to  me:  "It  is  heaven's  truth." 
My  wife  had  stepped  in  to  a  neighbor's 
house  to  get  some  of  the  sisters  to 
accompany  her  to  the  river.  I  was  alone 
in  our  room,  and  if  ever  an  honest  heart 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  for  a  revelation 
of  the  truth  it  was  mine.  I  felt  im- 
pressed to  go  over  to  the  window  and 
look  out.  I  put  my  head  between  the 
curtains  and  looked  up  to  heaven,  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  heart  as 
heavy  as  lead.  I  prayed  is  earnestly  to 
God  as  any  of  His  children  have  ever 
prayed  to  manifest  to  me  by  some  sign 
that  I  could  not  misunderstand  that  this 
was  His  work  and  not  a  delusion.  As  soon 
as  I  had  offered  up  my  prayer  the 
heavens  were  opened  right  where  my 
eyes  were  centered,  and  a  large  ball  of 
fire  came  down  slanting  to  the  window 
where  I  stood.  At  thatmoment  all  doubt 
and  uncertainty  left  me,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  I  have  never  doubted 
any  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  My 
wife  and  I  were  baptized  and  confirmed 
the    same    evening,    and   the    joy  that 


filled  our  souls  is  beyond  my  power  to 
express. 

We  could  then  understand  why  the 
Lord  had  brought  us  to  that  place.  It 
was  for  the  same  reason  that  he  sent 
Philip  down  to  Gaza,  that  two  of  his 
children  might  be  taught  the  truth,  and 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We 
had  no  regrets  after  that  that  we  gave 
up  our  flourishing  business,  for  we  felt 
like  the  Apostle  Paul  that  the  riches  of 
this  world  were  as  dross  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.       C.   K.  H. 


THE  THREE  WITNESSES. 

How  long  the  silence  lay 

Upon  earth's  children  desolate, 

Who  turned  as  turn  the  blind  to  pray, 

And  still  some  answering  sign  to  wait; 

Lonely,  distressed,  yet  yearned 

Again  Thy  voice  in  love  to  hear; 

So  long  since  Thy  pure  light  had  burned 

Upon  their  lives  astray  and  drear. 

The  angels  far  away 

In  realms  of  peace  serenely  dwelt; 

And  none  on  earth  could  say: 

"This  creed  is  Thy  truth;"  though  they  knelt — 

O'er  sacred  pages  pored — 

With  humble  hearts,  and  sought  Thine  aid, 

Thy  time  so  near,  none  knew,  O  Lord, 

Thou  who  on  earth  hadst  been  betrayed. 

And  yet,  forgiving  all, 

The  voice  on  earth  was  heard  again, 

And  by  Thv  gracious  love  did  call 

To  be  Thy  witnesses — three  men. 

How  must  have  thrilled  their  frames. 

Though  strengthened  by  Thy  power  and  grace, 

To  know  that  Thou  hadst  named  their  names, 

And  met  them  in  that  sacred  place! 

*****  » 

And  through  the  years  to  be — 

Their  testimony  still  shall  flow, 

And  robed  in  white  again  they'll  see 

The  holy  ones  who  blessed  them  so; 

Chosen  among  earth's  teeming  race, 

Their  names  are  joined,  O  Book,  with  thine, 

That  ushered  in  the  day  of  grace, 

And  linked  with  Joseph's  work  divine. 

A.  J.    Crocheron. 
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COURAGEOUS  LEADERSHIP. 


ONE  of  the  highest  qualities  of  all 
true  leadership  is  a  high  stand- 
ard of  courage.  When  we 
speak  of  courage  and  leader- 
ship we  are  using  terms  that 
stand  for  that  quality  of  life  by 
which  men  determine  conscien- 
tiously the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue and  stand  with  fidelity  to 
their  convictions.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  Church 
when  its  leaders  were  not  required  to  be 
courageous  men;  not  alone  courageous 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  able  to  meet 
physical  dangers,  but  also  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  steadfast  and  true  to  a 
clear  and  upright  conviction. 


t 
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Leaders  of  the  Church  then  should  be 
men  not  easily  discouraged,  not  without 
hope,  and  not  given  to  forebodings  of 
all  sorts  of  evils  to  come.  Above  all 
things  the  leaders  of  the  people  should 
never  disseminate  a  spirit  of  gloom  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  If  men  stand- 
ing in  high  places  sometimes  feel  the 
weight  and  anxiety  of  momentous  times, 
they  should  be  all  the  firmer  and  all  the 
more  resolute  in  those  convictions  which 
come  from  a  God-fearing  conscience  and 
pure  lives.  Men  in  their  private  lives 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  extending 
encouragement  to  the  people  by  their 
own  hopeful  and  cheerful  intercourse 
with  them  as  they  do  by  their  utterances 
in  public  places.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  people  be 
educated  to  appreciate  and  cultivate  the 
bright  side  of  life  rather  than  to  permit 
its  darkness  and  shadows  to  hover  over 
them. 

In  order  to  successfully  overcome 
anxieties  in  reference  to  questions  that 
require  time  for  their  solution,  an  abso- 
lute faith  and  confidence  in  God  and  in 
the  triumph  of  His  work  are  essential. 

The  most  momentous  questions  and 
the  greatest  dangers  to  happiness  are  met 
and  solved  within  oneself,  and  if  men 
cannot  courageously  meet  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  of  their  own  individual 
lives  and  natures,  how  are  they  to  meet 
successfully  those  public  questions  in 
which  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
public  are  concerned.  Men,  then,  who 
are  called  to  leadership  should  be  alarmed 
at  the  possession  of  a  disposition  filled 
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with  forebodings  and  misgivings  and 
doubts  and  constant  wonderments. 
Clouds,  threatening  storms,  frequently 
rise  in  the  horizon  of  life  and  pass  by  as 
speedily  as  they  came,  so  the  problems 
and  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset 
us  are  not  always  met  and  solved,  or 
overcome  by  our  individual  efforts  or  by 
our  efforts  collectively. 

There  are  manv  problems  in  the  life 
of  a  people  that  are  solved,  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  time  and  patience.  Pa- 
tience is  a  great  quality  of  the  human 
soul — one  of  its  greatest  qualities,  and  it 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  There  are  many  who  won- 
der what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this,  that 
or  the  other  difficulty  or  trial  that  comes 
to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives. 
When  such  people  learn  that  it  is  not 
given  to  them  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  life,  they  will  more  easily  and  readily 
recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  the  world 
and  over  the  affairs  of  men.  If  this 
principle  is  true  of  the  world  at  large 
how  much  more  perfectly  is  it  true  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  who  recognize  the 
hand  of  God  in  their  individual  lives  and 
His  watchcare  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Church! 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  are  going  to 
solve  any  particular  difficulty  as  well  as 
every  trial  that  we  have  to  encounter, 
it  may  be  answered  in  many,  if  not  in 
most  instances,  we  shall  not  solve  them 
at  all  but  wait  and  behold  the  purposes 
of  God  made  manifest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  His  people  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  discreditable  to  a  man  to  say 
"I  don't  know,"  to  questions  whose  solu- 
tion lies  wholly  within  some  divine  pur- 
pose whose  end  it  is  not  given  man 
clearly  to  foresee.  It  is,  however,  un- 
fortunate when  men  and  women  allow 
such  questions,  questions  which  time 
and   patience   alone   can    solve,  to   dis- 


courage them  and  to  defeat  their  own 
efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
chosen  lives  and  professions.  In  leaders 
undue  impatience  and  a  gloomy  mind 
are  almost  unpardonable,  and  it  some- 
times takes  almost  as  much  courage  to 
wait  as  to  act.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then 
that  the  leaders  of  God's  people  and  the 
people  themselves  will  not  feel  that  they 
must  have  at  once  a  solution  of  every 
question  that  arises  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 

SHOULD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS PREPARE  ANY  LESSONS? 

The  effect  of  increased  preparation 
on  the  part  of  Sunday  School  teachers 
before  entering  the  school  room  has 
become  so  pronounced  and  is  so  en- 
couraging, that  as  a  result  great  refor- 
mation in  teaching  is  assured.  The  new 
"Outlines"  require  much  additional 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  but 
the  question  is  asked,  Should  Sunday 
School  superintendents  prepare  any  of 
the  lessons  that  will  be  given  in  their 
school,  so  as  to  keep  march  in  the  prog- 
gress  of  the  work?  The  key  note  to  the 
new  enthusiasm  that  has  been  awakened 
by  the  "Outlines"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
study  that  comes  from  home  prepara- 
tion. 

If  the  superintendent  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  others,  he  must 
certainly  be  a  worker  himself.  But  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  superintendent 
keep  in  touch,  he  should  in  fact  be  a 
leader  of  thought,  and  be,  perhaps,  the 
most  progressive  as  well  as  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  the  Sunday  School.  The 
ideal  superintendent  is  the  man  who  is 
familiar  with  all  the  subject  matter 
covered  by  every  grade  in  the  school. 
It  is  not  enough  that  at  some  time  in  his 
life  he  has  read  all  these  subjects;  they 
should   be    fresh  in    his  mind,   in  order 
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that  he  may  impart  a  spirit  of  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  school. 

The  superintendent  should  also  be  an 
authority  on  all  questions  that  may  arise 
as  he  visits  from  one  class  to  another. 
He  should  be  able  to  ask  questions  and 
inspire  the  teachers  and  students  with 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  interest  in 
the  questions  discussed.  He  would  then 
constitute  a  sort  of  ideal  that  is  so 
helpful  to  child  life,  and  that  awakens 
the  highest  and  best  aspirations  of 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  super- 
intendent is  never  appealed  to,  if  his 
judgment  is  never  sought,  if  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  is  questioned, 
and  he  is  unable  to  inspire  feelings  of 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  both  teach- 
ers and  students,  his  authority  is  largely 
nominal,  and  he  becomes  a  poor  stand- 
ard bearer  of  progress  and  ambition 
before  the  school.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  superintendent  grows  self- 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  lead,  he  is 
easily  embarrassed,  he  hesitates,  he 
stumbles,  and  is  confused.  In  the  midst 
of  his  own  confusion  and  hesitanc}',  is 
there  any  wonder  that  there  should  be 
confusion  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  lack 
of  interest  among  the  pupils.  But  if  the 
superintendent  can  discuss  preparation 
because  he  is  prepared,  it  will  be  easy 
for  him  to  create  an  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  others.  It  is  hard  to  main- 
tain a  live  Sunday  School  where  the 
superintendent  is  unprepared  and  con- 
sequently more  or  less  dull. 

But  the  superintendent  will  ask  if  it 
is  expected  that  he  shall  read  over  dur- 
ing the  week  the  lessons  of  every  grade 
in  his  school.  That  would,  perhaps,  be 
asking  too  much,  and  besides,  what  the 
superintendent  needs  is  not  alone  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  but 
the  spirit  of  preparation.  He  should  be 
finding  out  something  every  Sunday  that 
will   give  newness  and   freshness  to  his 


own  life  and  leadership.  He  may  wisely 
select  certain  subjects  upon  which  he 
can  give  careful  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion by  as  an  extended  reading  as  pos- 
sible. There  are,  for  example,  in  every 
school,  a  superintendent  and  his  two 
assistants.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  such 
a  school  all  the  classes  have  begun  with 
the  first  year's  work  in  each  department. 
The  superintendent  might  so  arrange  it 
that  one  of  his  assistants  take  up  a  thor- 
ough and  careful  study  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  other  assistant  might  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  superintendent  take  up  the  New 
Testament  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Every  year  a  change  might  be 
made,  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  superin- 
tendents a  new  subject,  and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  range  of  the  "Outlines" 
would  be  covered  by  an  extended  stud3' 
and  reading  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendency. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  su- 
perintendency  of  any  school  can  ever 
bring  about  interest  and  efficiency  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  without  having 
first  the  spirit  of  preparation  them- 
selves. Then  the  superintendents 
should  be  reading  men,  for  it  is  their 
business  to  have  something  interesting 
and  instructive  to  give  to  the  school. 
They  should  be  up-to-date  men;  they 
should  be  able  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  progress  of  the 
great  latter-day  work  to  changing  events 
and  current  history.  They  should  be 
able  to  create  a  burning  desire  in  the 
hearts  of  others  to  read,  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  them; 
and  how  can  they  do  this  unless  they  are 
reading  men  themselves? 

It  is  the  business  of  the  superinten- 
dency  to  set  the  school  to  thinking,  and 
to  create  a  love  and  devotion  in  the 
hearts  of   pupils  and  teachers  alike  for 
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the  things  of  God.  If  it  be  asked,  then, 
Should  a  Sunday  School  superintendent 
prepare  any  lessons  by  home  reading? 
It  may  be  answered,  How  can  he  pos- 
sibly stand  at  the  head  of  his  school 
without  doing  more  home  reading  and 
giving  more  careful  preparation  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  classes  than  any 
member  of  his  school? 
0 
Notes. 
In  the  "Presentation  of  the  Author- 
ities" at  the  annual  stake  conferences, 
those  who  submit  the  names  to  the  con- 
gregation must  not  forget  the  changes 
made  through  the  lamented  demise  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  and  the  ad- 
dition of   Elder  Abraham  O.  Woodruff 


to  the  membership  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Union. 


The  Juab  annual  stake  Sunday 
School  conference,  at  the  request  of  the 
local  authorities,  is  again  postponed; 
this  time  to  Sunday,  June  21.  We  trust 
these  postponements  will  not  interfere 
with  the  attendance  of  the  -Sunday 
School  workers. 

0 

Each  stake  superintendent  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  the  Union  Board  by  noti- 
fying the  general  secretary  as  to  the 
place  or  settlement  at  which  the  annual 
Sunday  School  conference  of  his  stake 
for  1903  will  be  held. 


m 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 

PART  XIV.— DOWN  TO  THE  TRENT. 


/  ^-^  INE  of  the  many  places  of  interest 
I  ^y  J  located  within  the  city  of  Not- 
tSfflTTEl  tingham  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
IrrflrmllJ  promising  young  poet,  Henry 
Kirke  White.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  born  is  on  our  way  from  the  Market 
Place  to  the  river  Trent.  We  find  it  in 
somewhat  of  a  recess  just  behind  the 
Exchange  Building  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  He  was  born 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  boyhood  days  was 
spent  in  and  about  this  old  building.  His 
father  was  a  stern  Nottingham  butcher 
and  his  mother  a  kind,  amiable  woman 
with  a  sensitive  disposition  and  fairly 
good  education.  Young  Henry  took  more 
after  his  mother  than  his  father;  he 
was  sensitive  and  delicate  and  was  gifted 


with  heart  and  mind  of  rare  capacity. 
When  hardly  out  of  his  teens  he  entered 
Cambridge  University,  and,  while  pursu- 
ing studies  at  that  famous  institution, 
was  summoned  to  the  great  beyond. 
The  call  came  in  the  autumn  of  1806, 
about  six  months  after  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  Upon  inquiry  we  learn  he 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  and  not  at 
Wilford  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
youthful  poet  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in- 
terred at  the  latter  place,  for  in  speak- 
ing of  the  charming  little  Wilford 
churchyard  he  said: 

"Here  would  I  wish  to  sleep.  This  is  the  spot 
Which   I   have   long   marked    out    to    lay   my 

bones  in; 
Tired  out  and  wearied  with  this  riotous  world, 
Beneath  this  yew  I  would  be  sepulchred." 

However,  this  desire  was  not  carried 
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out,  for  his  friends  thought  it  more 
befitting  that  he  should  be  laid  to  rest 
"beneath  the  shadows  of  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter" at  Cambridge. 

Continuing  on  we  pass  by  some  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  Nottingham  and  soon 
come  to  the  big,  beautiful  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  present 
structure  is  one  of  the  largest  churches 


tion  during  1843.  Of  course  he  expects 
us  to  "assist  his  pleasure"  by  giving  him 
a  "tip"  of  two  or  three  coppers.  For 
six  pence  he  gladly  admits  us  to  the 
lofty  and  massive  tower,  from  the  top  of 
which  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the 
vast  city  and  surrounding  country. 

Leaving   the    "mother     church,"   we 
make  our  exit  through  the  richly  deco- 


TRENT    BRIDGE. 


in  the  country  and  contains  one  of  the 
finest  peal  of  bells  in  the  entire  king- 
dom. The  fast  decaying  stone  walls 
bear  witness  of  its  great  age,  and  we  are 
told  it  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  entering  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts, the  guide  in  attendance  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  showing  us  some  Nor- 
man capitals  discovered  in  the  founda- 


rated  porch,  said  by  some  authorities  to 
"have  been  removed  from  Lenton  Ab- 
bey at  the  time  of  its  dissolution."  It  is 
certainly  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  and 
well  worth  the  visitor's  attention. 

A  fifteen  minutes'  walk,  almost  straight 
down  by  the  Great  Northern  station, 
brings  us  to  the  much  talked  of  River 
Trent  and  its  graceful  iron  bridge.    The 
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Nottingham  people  are  justly  proud  of 
their  bridge  and  are  not  backward  in 
telling  strangers  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
all  England.  It  was  built  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  and  was 
thrown  open  not  quite  thirty  years  ago. 
Of  all  English  bridges,  it  and  its  prede- 
cessors, perhaps,  rank  second  only  to 
London  Bridge  in  fame  and  in  historical 
associations.  An  old  Nottingham  writer 
tells  us  of  a  well  built  bridge  spanning 
the  river  at  about  this  place  as  early  as 
the  year  924.  The  piers  were  of  stone 
and  the  platform,  if  not  the  whole  super- 
structure, was  made  of  wood.  This, 
however,  was  removed  in  n  56  to  make 
way  for  King  Henry  II's  arched  stone 
bridge,  which,  we  are  told,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  first  stone  bridge  ever  construct- 
ed in  Britain.  Hethebeche  "brigge," 
for  that  was  its  name,  was  provided  with 
a  chapel  and  two  chaplains.  Supposed 
window  mullions  of  the  chapel  were 
found  some  seventy-five  years  ago.  By 
1614,  the  bridge  was  in  "so  great  decay" 
that  it  was  decided  it  "must  be  repaired 
this  summer" — the  chapel  arch  especially 
being  in  "great  decay."  Twenty-five 
years  later,  one  of  the  arches  fell  and 
the  sum  of  $500  was  spent  in  rebuild- 
ing it. 

The  Trent  Bridge,  as  it  grew  to  be 
called,  is  often  mentioned  in  histories 
of  the  Civil  War,  for  during  that  period 
it  was  in  almost  constant  use.  Queen 
Victoria  drove  across  it  in  1843  while  on 
her  way  from  Chatsworth  House  to  Bel- 
voir  Castle. 

During  the  latter  years  of  its  existence, 
the  old  bridge  gave  way  so  rapidly  that 
the  corporation  decided  not  to  repair 
it  further,  but  to  replace  it  with  one  more 
in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  and 
growing  demands. 

We  leisurely  stroll  across  this  new 
"highway"  and  find  a  delighful  view 
spread  before  us,  both  up  and  down  the 


river.  Dozens  of  happy  pleasure  seek- 
ers are  boating  upon  the  cool  stream 
and  here  comes  a  little  steamer  loaded 
with  merry  boys  and  girls  just  from 
Colwick  Park.  They  land  near  the  end 
of  the  bridge  and  the  steamer  is  soon 
ready  to  receive  passengers  for  another 
trip.  We  join  the  outgoing  party,  the 
shrill  whistle  blows,  and  we  are  gliding 
out  into  mid-river.  The  ride  is  a  beauti- 
ful one  and  we  almost  wish  it  were  longer 
when  the  "puffer"  pulls  alongside  the 
landing  at  Colwick. 

Our  inclination  leads  us  immediately 
to  Colwick  Hall,  the  old  home  of  the 
Musters  family,  with  its  lily  pond  and 
pretty  grounds.  Mr.  Musters,  we  recall, 
was  the  husband  of  Mary  Chaworth; 
this  being  the  same  "Mary"  referred  to 
so  touchingly  by  Byron  in  his  poem, 
"The  Dream."  Mary  was  the  girl  he 
loved  in  his  youth  and  the  lady  he  never 
forgot. 

Colwick  Hall  was  attacked  by  the 
rioters  during  the  Reform  trouble  of 
1831.  The  mob  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  place  and  "so  frightened  Mrs. 
Musters  as  to  hasten  her  death."  The 
Hall  at  present,  we  find,  is  used  as  a 
hotel,  while  the  grounds  are  thrown  open 
for  pleasure  purposes.  We  pay  a  short 
visit  to  the  interesting  church  adjoining 
the  Hall  to  see  the  monuments  placed 
there  in  honor  of  the  Byron  and  Musters 
families,  after  which  we  spend  a  few 
happy  moments  about  the  grounds  and 
then  return  up  the  river  to  the  bridge. 

Not  content  with  this,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pretty  walk  along  the 
river  bank  and,  before  long,  come  to  the 
typical  English  village  of  Wilford,  often 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  Henry 
Kirke  White.  Visitors  to  Wilford  usually 
make,  first  of  all,  for  the  church;  a  fine, 
old  building  standing  near  the  river  and 
guarding  the  silent  graves  with  which  it 
is   surrounded.      Within  its   walls,    our 
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attention  is  called  to  a  stained-glass 
window  and  also  an  interesting  medallion 
placed  to  the  memory  of  Kirke  White. 

Passing  through  the  church  yard,  we 
continue  along  the  tree-lined  river  to 
the  favorite  resort,  Clifton  Grove.  The 
walk  is  a  most  enjoyable  and  picturesque 
one  and  we  readily  see  why  Kirke 
White  was  so  fond  of  it.  He  also  had  a 
great  liking  for  the  grove  and  spent 
many  studious  hours  here;  indeed,  his 
first  volume  of  poems  was  named  "Clift- 
on Grove." 

Almost  everybody  of  Nottingham  has 
been  to  this  famous  resort  at  one  time  or 


another,  and  many  are  the  times  the 
Nottingham  Saints  and  Elders  have  pic- 
niced  here.  Perhaps  no  other  place  in 
all  Nottinghamshire  has  afforded  more 
pleasure-outings  for  the  "Mormons" 
than  has  this.  We  spend  some  time  in 
strolling  about  under  the  big  trees  and 
in  resting  ourselves  on  the  grassy  plots. 
We  feel  like  staying  here  much  longer, 
but  it's  time  to  return.  We  inquire  for 
the  shortest  route  back  to  the  Conference 
House.  A 'bus  takes  us  most  of  the  way, 
so  it's  not  long  before  we  are  again  "at 
home." 

Delbert  W.  Parratt. 


COMMUNICATION. 


CHANGES  IN  STAR  VALLEY  STAKE. 

Afton,  Wyo.,  May  19,  1903. 

At  our  Union  meeting  yesterday  the 
following  important  changes  were  made 
in  our  stake  Sunday  School  organiza- 
tion, viz: 

On  account  of  removing  from  the 
stake  to  make  his  home  in  Mexico, 
Elder  Warren  Longhurst  was  honorably 
released  as  stake  superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools. 

Elder  Asa  Allred  was  also  honorably 
released  as  first  assistant  superintendent, 
and  Myra  I.  Longhurst  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  the  stake  organization. 

Elder  Wilford  Hyde  of  Grover,  Wvo., 
was  unanimously  sustained  as  stake 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools,  with 
Ozro  Gardner  of  Afton  as  first,  andWm. 
W.Hale,  of  the  same  place,  as  his  second 
assistant. 

Elder  Emer  Cook  of  Afton  was  sus- 
tained as  secretary  and   treasurer.     All 


other   officers   being   held   in   their    re- 
spective places. 

Myra  I.  Longhurst,  Secretary. 


AGE. 

Gray  hairs  do  not  a  patriarch  make, 

Nor  wrinkled  brows  a  sage. 
In  subtler  ways  we  deftly  take 

The  finger  marks  of  age! 

Ceasing  to  love!  forgetting  friends! 

When  the  warm  heart  turns  cold, 
Then  the  recording  angel  bends 

And  writes,  "He's  growing  old!" 

N.  Y.  Independent. 


I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  is 
not  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(continued  from  page  264.) 


THE  principal  fortification  of  the 
outer  wall,  on  the  south,  was  a 
large,  square  structure,  flanked 
at  each  angle  by  an  embattled 
tower.  This  building  called 
the  Saint  Thomas  or  Traitor's 
fljt  Tower,  was  erected  across  the 
*W  moat,  and  marked  a  secret 
entrance  from  the  Thames,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  brought  into 
the  Tower.  It  still  retains  much  of  its 
original  appearance,  and  calls  forcibly 
to  mind  the  dismal  scenes  that  have 
occurred  beneath  its  ow-b  owed  arches. 
Through  this  entrance  history  informs 
us  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
brought  a  prisoner  by  order  of  her  sister 
Queen  Mary,  both  being  daughters  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Mary's  mother  was 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  while  Elizabeth's 
was  the  lovely,  but  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  might  be  written,  with 
propriety  above  this  entrance.  "All 
those  abandon  hope  who  enter  here." 
Still  some  have  emerged  from  it,  if 
only  to  be  executed.  One  shudders  to 
gaze  upon  it. 

Further  on  the  east,  in  a  line  with  the 
Traitor's  Tower,  and  terminating  a  wing 
of  the  old  palace,  stood  the  Cradle 
Tower.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
outer  ward  was  a  small  fortification, 
overlooking  the  moat,  known  as  the 
Tower  leading  to  the  Iron  Gate,  a  small 
portal,  protected  by  a  tower,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  erected.  At  this  point  on  the  patch 
of  ground  intervening  between  the 
moat  and  the  river,  and  forming  the 
platform  or  wharf,  stood  a  large  number 
of  mean  habitations,  inhabited  by  the 
different  workmen  employed  within  the 
fortress. 

At  this  formidable  place,   at  the  south 


of  the  Bayward  Tower,  an  arched  and 
embattled  gateway  opened  upon  a  draw- 
bridge, which  crossed  the  moat  at  this 
point.  Opposite  this  draw-bridge  were 
the  main  stairs  leading  to  the  edge  of 
the  river. 

These  were  the  stairs  where  Queen 
Jane  (queen  only  for  a  few  days)  entered 
with  her  royal  party  and  supporters, 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  heavens  and 
the  gleam  of  the  lightning.  Was  it  an 
omen?  One  could  think  of  the  little 
child,  who  hearing  such  deafening  noises 
above,  exclaimed  "hush,  hear  the  Lord 
stepping."  Certain  it  is  a  chill  and  dark 
foreboding  fell  on  the  heart  of  the 
youthful  Queen.  This  was  her  triumphal 
entry  into  the  palace,  so  soon  to  be 
transformed  into  a  prison. 

It  must  have  been  for  safety  that  a 
palace  was  built  within  these  high, 
strong  walls,  which  could  remind  one  of 
nothing,  nor  convey  anything  to  the  mind 
but  the  feeling  of  a  prison.  Yet  many 
great  state  occasions  were  celebrated 
here;  one  of  the  principal  ones  being 
that  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  a  rejoicing  over  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Royalists  over  the  in- 
surgents, who  sought  to  overthrow 
her  reign. 

The  fortress  in  those  days  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad,  deep  moat,  much 
wider  on  the  sides  next  to  Tower  Hill  and 
East  Smithfield  than  at  the  south,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames, 
by  the  sluice  beneath  the  Traitor's 
Gate. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  a  description  of  its  outward 
appearance.  It  mu<=t  be  gloomy  on  a  fair 
sunshiny  day,  but  how  much  more  so 
when  a  genuine  London  fog  begins  to 
obscure  the  light. 
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The  Jewel  Tower  as  it  is  called  (only 
a  short  distance  from  that  dread  Traitor's 
Gate)  is  reached  by  a  broad  staircase. 
The  fitful  gleams  of  the  fires  (the  fog 
makes  it  cold)  fall  on  the  gems  which 
scintillate  and  blaze  in  many  colors,  yet 
fateful  is  their  brilliance!  Turning 
away  we  exclaim,  they  are  welcome  to 
their  jewels  and  gold  and  crowns,  which 
cost  so  much  to  guard  and  are  so 
useless;  only  mocking  the  heads  who 
have  worn  them,  corroding  their  hearts 
with  fear,  distrust  and  envy;  and  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  weal 
or  woe  of  nations,  and  of  the  blood 
that  deluged  the  earth,  and  yet  cries  for 
vengeance! 

Having  made  a  general  circuit  of  the 
Tower,  we  will  now  return  to  the  inner 
ballium,  approached  on  the  north  by  a 
noble  gateway,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  A  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  this  portal  is  vaulted  with 
groined  arches,  adorned  with  exquisite 
tracery  springing  from  grotesque  heads. 

At  the  time  here  mentioned,  it  was 
defended  at  each  end  by  a  massive  gate, 
clamped  with  iron,  and  a  strong  port- 
cullis. The  gate  and  portcullis  at  the 
southern  extremity  still  exist,  but  those 
at  the  north  have  been  destroyed. 

The  structure  above  it  was  originally 
called  the  Garden  Tower;  but  subse- 
quently acquired  the  name  of  the 
Bloody  Tower,  so-called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  the  two  youthful  princes,  sons  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  noted  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third.  Tradition  at  least  assigns  it 
to  this  building,  also  that  when  they 
excavated  for  the  present  hundred  steps, 
by  which  one  ascends  to  the  Tower,  the 
remains  of  two  such  children  were 
discovered. 


Proceeding  along  the  ascent  that  leads 
to  the  green,  and  mounting  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  to  the  left,  we  arrive  in  front 
of  the  ancient  lodgings  belonging  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  is  mainly 
of  timber  and  was  built  earl}'  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  has  been  so  much 
altered  that  it  retains  little  of  its  original 
character.  In  one  of  the  rooms  called 
the  Council  chamber,  the  conspirators 
concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  were 
interrogated;    and    in    memory   of    the 


ARREST    OF    THE       GUN   POWDER  PLOT 
CONSPIRATORS. 

event,  a  piece  of  sculpture,  inscribed 
with  their  names,  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the  commissioners  by  whom  they  were 
examined,  has  been  placed  against 
the  walls. 

Immediately  behind  the  lieutenant's 
lodgings  stands  the  Bell  Tower — a 
circular  building,  with  a  small  wooden 
turret,  containing  the  alarm  bell  of  the 
fortress.  This  tower  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  John  Fisher,  the  martyred 
bishop  of  Rochester,  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  for  denying  Henry  the  Eighth's 
supremacy;  and  for  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth who  was  confined  by  her  sister 
Queen  Mary.  Lydia  D.  Alder. 


(to  be  continued.) 


EXPLORING  MADE  EASY. 


HE  explorer  of  to-day  goes  out 
in  very  different  style  from  his 
predecessors  of  even  twenty 
years  ago.  For  one  thing,  all  the  in- 
formation that  others  have  gathered  and 
the  results  of  their  experience  are  open 
to  him,  thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  At  the 
London  headquarters  of  the  society 
regular  classes  are  held  to  train  explorers, 
says  a  writer  in  Pearson  s  Magazine, 
and  on  occasion  the  society  lends 
instruments  and  sometimes  advances 
money. 

From  the  scientific  side  the  society 
lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  taking 
instruments  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  for  surveying,  and  it  teaches 
the  traveler  how  to  pack  them  as  well 
as  how  to  use  them.  It  shows  him  what 
to  note  in  his  diary,  how  to  take  photo- 
graphs, and  how  to  study  "natives"  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  supplies  him  with 
medical  information  of  the  kinds  that  no 
traveler  should  be  without,  and  lastly, 
it  is  prepared  to  advise  him  about  the 
choice  of  furniture,  weapons,  dwellings 
and  food. 

The  first  thing  the  explorer  will  want 
will  be  a  house,  that  is,  a  tent,  and  he 
can  have  one  arranged  for  transport  by 
wagon,  cart,  camel,  horse,  mule,  ass  or 
porter.  The  tents  range  from  the  silk 
affair,  that  weighs  fifteen  pounds  and 
can  be  worn  as  an  overcoat,  to  a 
marquee  of  canvas,  one  hundred  by 
forty  feet,  which  a  camel  can  carry. 

There  are  tents  used  in  connection 
with  shooting-wagons,  and  there  is  the 
"punt  tent"  which  will  overspread  a 
boat  and  convert  it  into  a  complete 
house  of  green  waterproof  canvas,  fitted 
with  windows  and  ventilators.  The 
photographer,  too,  has  his  portable  dark 
room,   fitted  with  a   ruby  window,  yet 


when  folded  up  is  not  much  larger  than 
a  big  walking-stick. 

Of  course  the  furniture,  like  the 
tent,  must  give  the  greatest  convenience, 
and  yet  be  capable  of  collapsing  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  For  instance, 
a  well-known  war  correspondent  has 
designed  a  bed  on  the  concertina  prin- 
ciple. By  day  it  is  a  valise  into  which 
all  kinds  of  things  can  be  packed.  At 
night  you  throw  it  on  the  ground,  pull 
out  the  lattice  framework,  put  your 
mattress  on  and  your  mosquito-curtain 
up,  and  there  you  are. 

As  for  stoves,  the  "Congo,"  so-called, 
has  an  oven  fifteen  feet  square,  and  will 
serve  for  a  mess  of  fifty  men;  but  it  is 
in  halves,  capable  of  being  used  sepa- 
rately, and  each  can  be  carried  on  a 
porter's  head. 

Tables,  baths,  water-buckets,  litters, 
stretchers,  chairs  and  many  other 
articles  are  all  made  collapsible.  For 
crossing  rivers,  where  even  native 
bridges  are  unknown,  there  are  portable 
folding  boats,  and  there  are  pontoon 
carts,  too,  which  can  be  taken  from  the 
wheels,  emptied  of  their  loads  of 
provisions,  ammunition  or  what  not, 
and  speedily  turned  into  floating  bridges. 

As  for  compressed  food,  one  can  find 
almost  everything  in  this  form,  even  to 
milk  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Enough 
food  for  a  hungry  man's  dinner  will  fit 
in  a  tobacco  pouch  and  weigh  only  a 
few  ounces,  and  the  modern  explorer 
can  feast  in  the  wilderness  on  such 
luxuries  as  truffles,  oysters,  caviar, 
and  boned  quails. 

Selected. 


EASY    KNOWLEDGE. 

How  nice  'twould  be  if  knowledge  grew 
On  bushes,  as  the  berries  do; 
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Then  we  could  plant  our  spelling  seed, 
And  gather  all  the  words  we  need. 
The  sums  from  off  our  slates  we'd  wipe, 
And  wait  tor  figures  to  be  ripe; 
And  go  into  the  fields  and  pick 
Whole  bushels  of  arithmetic. 
Or  if  we  wished  to  learn  Chinese, 
We'd  just  go  out  and  shake  the  trees. 
And  grammar  then  in  all  the  towns, 
Would  grow  with  proper  verbs  and  nouns; 
And  in  the  gardens  there  would  be 
Great  bunches  of  geography; 
And  all  the  passers-by  would  stop 
And  marvel  at  the  knowledge  crop; 
And  I  my  pen  would  cease  to  push, 
And  pluck  my  verses  from  a  bush! 

Youth's  Companion. 


A     DAY. 

Morning. 

Softly  the  twinkling  stars  fade  from  the  sight, 
Slowly  to  rest  sinks  the  queen  of  the  night, 
The  angels  the  curtains  now  gently  raise, 
Presenting  a  sleeping  world  to  the  gaze. 

Quickly  the  robin  slips  out  of  his  rest, 
With  praises  to  God  throbs  his  tiny  breast. 
The  thrush  and  the  meadow  lark  pipe  their  lays, 
Till  the  fields  resound  with  their  morning  praise. 

Over  yon  mount  in  his  chariot  of  gold 
Rideth  in  glory  the  King  of  the  Day, 
Crowning  in  splendor  and  beauty  untold 
The  face  of  earth  as  he  rides  on  his  way. 

"Oh  morning,  I  love  thee!"  whispered  a  maid, 
As  through  the  garden  she  musingly  strayed, 
And  her  white  hands  plucked  a  rose  so  fair 
And  she  fastened  it  into  her  golden  hair. 

A  lad  to  his  labors  passed  that  way, 

And  toward  the  maiden  chanced  to  stray — 

The  roses  such  secrets  never  will  tell, 

But  the  swallow  sang  that  he  knew  them  well. 

And  he  knew  the  lover's  song  by  heart, 
That  he  sang  that  morn  to  his  own  sweetheart. 
'Twas  only:  "My  darling,  I  lovj  but  thee, 
Tell  me  my  dearest  you  love  only  me — 

Then  all  the  earth  will  be  lovely  and  bright, 
Ringing  with  joy  in  the  glad  morning  light." 
The  maiden  drooped  her  head  on  his  breast, 
And  the  swallow  left  me  to  guess  the  rest. 


Noon. 

As  the  day  advances,  its  golden  noon 
Shines  forth  in  splendor  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
The  meadows  are  still  save  the  gentle  croon 
Of  the  dove,  and  the  gurgling  of  the  rill. 

The  laborer  rests  'neath  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
The  oxen  feed  near  the  running  brook, 
The  playful  zephyrs,  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
Make  peaceful  and  happy  this  quiet  nook. 

In  that  vineclad  cottage  in  vonder  glen, 
Embowered  by  rose  and  forget-me-not, 
Dwells  a  face  as  gentle  and  sweet  as  when 
'Twas  borne  by  the  lover  to  this  free  spot. 

Now  o'er  a  cradle  she  bends  and  sings, 
Lullabies  sweet  which  are  borne  by  the  breeze. 
Enchanting    the    birds   till    they    droop    their 

wings, 
And  list  to  the  lay  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

"Oh   morning,  dear   morning,   was  bright   and 

gay— 
But  not  so  sweet  as  the  noon  of  the  day, 
With  its  husband  dear  and  baby  fair — 
Sleep  sweetly  my  darling  without  a  care. 

"Ah  noontide,  I  love  thee,  pray  with  me  stay," 
But  noontide  answered,  "E'en  I  must  away," 
Morning  great  beauties  doth  ever  display, 
Can  they  compare  with  the  noon  of  the  day? 

When  her  king  at  his  zenith  reigns  on  high, 
But  morning  and  noontide  soon  pass  us  by, 
Pass  away,  away — are  met  with  no  more, 
They  glide  to  their  rest,  their  labors  are  o'er. 

Others  may  follow  and  still  others  yet, 
Till  the  minds  of  men  their  numbers  forget, 
To  the  mind  of  One  their  numbers  are  known, 
He  counteth   and   knoweth   where    each    hath 
flown. 

Night. 

As  the  daylight  wanes  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
And  the  laborers  homeward  wend  their  way, 
Night's  curtain  falls,  and  the  silent  vale 
Rests  from  the  toils  of  the  weary  da}'. 

The  king  of  the  day  fades  from  the  sight, 
In  beauty  shines  forth  the  queen  of  the  night, 
Her  deep  blue  veil  now  spreadeth  afar, 
Spangled  with  many  a  glittering  star. 

Hear  through  the  valley  her  soft  voice  call, 
Breathing  peace  and  quiet  and  rest  to  all, 
Silence  now  reigns  o'er  the  meadows  wide, 
In  their  lonely  nooks  the  wee  lambkins  hide. 
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Hear  the  cricket  chirping  in  yonder  bush, 
And  the  rippling  brook  with  its  onward  rush, 
"Oh  night,  so  beautiful  and  serene,— 
How  peaceful  the  reign   of  your  lovely  queen!" 

For  a  boon  to  mortal  the  night  was  given, 
Fitting  his  soul  for  its  rest  in  heaven, 
For  the  rest  when  the  cares  of  life  are  done, 
When  his  full  day's  course  on  the  earth  is  run. 

In  that  vine-clad  cottage  in  yonder  dell, 
An  aged  man  and  his  dear  wife  dwell, 
They  quietly  wait  Death's  knock  at  the  door, 
For  their  morn  has  past  and  their  noon  is  o'er. 

"Hark!  my  love,  our  morning  was  bright  and 

fair, 
With  its  clear  blue  sky  and  balmy  air; 
Our  noon  was  sweet  for  love's  star  still  shone, 
And  will  shine  for  aye,  though  death  claims  us 

its  own.  Laura  Moench  Jenkins. 


JOHN  WESLEY'S  QUARREL. 

OHN  WESLEY   once  had  a  dis- 
agreement with  Joseph  Bradford, 
his  traveling  companion  of  many 
years,  and  they  agreed  to    part.     They 


JOHN    WESLEY. 

retired  for  the  night,  each  firm  in  his 
determination,  and  each  doubtless  de- 
ploring in  his  heart  the  separation  soon 


to  follow  between  two  friends  who  had 
been  so  devoted  and  mutually  helpful. 
In  the  morning  Wesley  asked  Bradford 
if  he  had  considered  during  the  night 
their  agreement  to  part. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Bradford. 

"And  must  we  part?"  inquired  Wesley. 

"Please  yourself,  sir,"  said  Bradford, 
grimly. 

"But  will  you  not  ask  my  pardon?" 
demanded  Wesley. 

"No,  sir." 

"You  won't?" 

"No,  sir." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Wesley,  gently, 
"I  must  ask  yours." 

It  was  not  the  ending  which  Bradford 
had  anticipated.  A  moment  he  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  breaking  into  tears,  he 
followed  Wesley's  example,  and  forgave 
and  was  forgiven. 

It  might  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  safe 
rule  where  there  has  been  a  quarrel:  "If 
the  other  man  will  not  ask  your  forgive- 
ness ask  his."  It  is  frequently  astonish- 
ing that  the  other  man  also  has  a  griev- 
ance, real  or  imaginary;  and  it  is  beau- 
tiful to  see  how  often  he  will  forget  it  if 
the  first  concession  is  made  to  him. 

We  pray,  "Forgive  us  our  debts,  as 
we  forgive  our  debtors,"  but  many  a 
man  remains  unforgiven  because  he  is 
unforgiving.  Life  is  too  short  and 
friends  are  too  precious  to  justify  one  in 
cherishing  anger  or  resentment.  Even 
if  the  wrong  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly 
on  the  other  side,  something  may  be 
conceded  for  love's  sake. 

It  is  Christ's  teaching  that  the  man 
who  brings  his  offering  to  God  and  re- 
members that  his  brother  hath  aught 
against  him  shall  leave  his  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  go  and  be  reconciled  to 
his  brother,  and  then  offer  his  gift. 
Worship  of  God  is  so  joined  to  love  to- 
ward men  that  the  forgiving  man  is  sure 
to  be  the  forgiven  man.  Selected. 
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HALO  AND  OTHERS. 


CHAPTER  X. 

More   about   chimneys 
sweep. 


Story    of    tin 


I  love  to  hear  the  sounds  of  mirth, 
The  song  of  robin  and  of  lark; 

And  yet  there  are,  upon  this  earth, 
Sad,  sorrowing  things,  in  places  dark. 

How  kind  and  good  the  Lord  has  been 
Tome,  His  helpless  little  one, 

That  I  am  taught  to  keep  from  sin, 
All  dark  and  evil  ways  to  shun. 

0"^T  was  not  enough  that  grand- 
ma's worn  out  fireplace  should 
be  rebuilt,  the  chimneys  were 
all  needing  to  be  cleaned.  And 
when  a  dark  looking  man 
with  some  very  long-handled, 
large,  strange  brushes  came  to 
sweep  the  chimneys,  Halo  was 
again  much  interested  and  curi- 
ous to  know  what  more  was  go- 
ing to  happen. 
He  watched  the  man  very  closely  and 
whenever  there  was  a  chance,  he  asked 
some  question  about  the  work  of  chim- 
ney sweeping.  Although  this  man  was 
very  dark  and  sooty  looking,  he  was 
not  cross  and  did  not  frighten  the  little 
boy,  nor  try  to  drive  him  away.  When 
the  work  of  sweeping  the  chimneys  was 
done,  the  man  went  into  the  house  to 
see  Brother  Ray,  and  Halo  followed 
him. 

Lessie  said  her  husband  was  not  at 
home  but  she  expected  him  soon.  She 
placed  a  chair  for  the  man  and  asked 
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him  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  Mr.  Ray 
should  come. 

"You  have  a  smart  little  boy  here, 
Sister  Ray,"  said  the  man.  "He  wants 
to  find  out  all  about  my  brushes  and 
the  work  of  cleaning  chimneys.  I  was 
not  as  large  as  he  is,  I  should  think, 
when  I  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a 
chimney  sweep  in  England,  How  old  is 
your  boy?" 

"Four  and  a  half  years,"  answered 
Mrs.  Ray. 

"I  was  six,"  continued  the  sweep, 
"but  I  dare  say  your  boy  is  heavier  than 
I  was  then.  You  see,  the  sweeps,  there 
in  the  old  country,  like  to  get  hold  of 
boys  who  are  small  for  their  age  and  who 
do  not  grow  fast,  so  they  can  keep  them 
a  long  time  for  going  up  small  chimney 
flues.  Sometimes  they  travel  around 
from  one  place  to  another,  because  they 
have  a  little  fellow  who  can  be  sent  up 
small  chimneys,  where  a  larger  one 
could  not  get  through.  That's  how  it 
was  with  me.  I  was  taken  about  a  good 
deal,  until  I  lost  track  of  my  father 
and  mother  entirely,  and  they  never 
knew  what  became  of  me." 

"Oh  dear.  How  very  dreadful!"  ex- 
laimed  Lessie.  And  Halo  sidled  up  close 
to  his  mother  and  they  put  their  arms 
around  each  other. 

"Yes,"  the  sweep  went  on,  "you  may 
well  say  dreadful  about  such  things.  Xo 
one  could  begin  to  tell  of  the  sufferings 
which  have  been  endured  by  the  poor 
little  sweeps  over  there.     I  think  things 
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are  better  there  now  than  they  were 
when  I  was  a  child.  They  have  found 
other  means  for  clearing  their  chimneys 
than  by  sending  boys  up  through  them 
and  it's  a  good  thing  they  have.  The 
way  they  used  to  treat  us  was  worse 
than  any  brute  should  ever  be  treated. 
For  instance,  if  the  chimney  being  swept 
was  so  small  that  the  boy  who  had  been 
sent  into  it  was  having  hard  work  to  get 
up  through  it,  the  man  below  it  would 
light  a  bunch  of  straw  or  paper  under 
the  little  wretch,  and  smoke  him  and 
scorch  him  until  he  would  have  to 
scramble  to  the  top  to  keep  from  being 
killed  outright." 

Halo  shuddered  and  his  mother  said, 
"Oh  mercy!  Is  it  possible  that  such 
cruelty  ever  existed  in  the  midst  of  a 
civilized  people?  What  would  become 
of  the  boy  if  he  positively  could  not 
crowd  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney?" 

"He  might  be  smothered  to  death," 
said  the  sweep,  "or  only  suffocated  so 
far  as  to  drop  down,  and  if  he  dropped, 
the  man  would  beat  him  so  near  to 
death  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have 
died  in  the  smoke." 

"Oh,  don't  tell  any  more!"  said  Halo, 
springing  into  his  mother's  lap  and  lay- 
ing his  face  against  her  neck,  where  he 
sobbed  and  cried  for  a  short  time. 

"I  ran  away  from  the  man  I  was  ap- 
prenticed to  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough, " 
continued  the  sweep,  "and  got  work 
where  I  could  until  I  started  business 
for  myself.  And  there  are  laws  against 
such  outrages  now  in  England;  boys  are 
not  treated  so  cruelly  there  any  more." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  ain't  you  mama?" 
said  Halo,  brightening  up. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am!"  answered  Lessie. 
"Why,  slavery  in  America  never  gave 
rise  to  worse  accounts  than  these,  it 
seems  to  me.  Did  you  never  find  out 
anything  of  your  parents  again?" 


"Yes,"  said  the  sweep,  "after  I  heard 
the  Gospel  and  accepted  it,  I  went  and 
traced  them  out,  found  their  graves, 
and  have  had  their  work  done  in  the 
Temple." 

"That's  good!"  said  Lessie. 

And  then  Halo's  papa  came.  And 
when  he  had  paid  for  the  sweeping  of 
the  chimnevs  and  the  man  had  gone, 
Halo  climbed  into  his  papa's  lap,  and 
told  over  the  story  of  the  sweep  in  an 
interesting  way,  with  only  a  few  correct 
tions  from  mama. 

L.  L.  G.  R 
(to  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  LETTER   BOX. 

Her  Papa  Said  She  Could  Try. 

My  name  is  Rosa  Leah  Young,  and  I 
live  at  Archer,  Fremont  County,  Idaho. 
My  folks  came  here  to  the  Snake  River 
country  the  same  year  that  Thomas  E. 
Ricks  came,  so  papa  says.  My  sister 
Myrtle  takes  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  I  see  so  many  little  pieces  from  my 
little  friends,  and  I  asked  papa  if  I  could 
try  one.  He  said  yes.  I  am  nine  years 
old  and  I  go  to  school  every  day. 

v 
Twin  Babies. 

Scipio,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 
I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  There 
are  four  brothers  and  six  sisters  of  us, 
twin  baby  sisters,  seven  weeks  old.  We 
have  a  very  nice  Sunday  School.  Our 
teacher  tells  us  many  pretty  stories. 
My  papa  is  the  superintendent. 

Clara  Thompson. 
0 

Broken  Arms. 

Woodruff,  Rich  Co. 
I  am  ten  years   old.     My  father  lives 
on  a  ranch  about  two  miles  from  town. 
I    stay   with   my    grandma   and    go   to 
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school.  My  uncle  got  his  arm  broken 
at  the  elbow.  I  have  been  baptized,  and 
like  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  day 
school. 

Loy   Henderson. 


My  little  nephew,  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  had  his  arm  broken.  I 
am  eight  years  old,  and  I  have  been 
baptized.  My  mama  and  I  have  been  to 
Salt  Lake  City  on  a  visit,  and  have  just 
come  home  to  Woodruff.  I  have  very 
good  teachers  in  all  my  schools  and 
meetings.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  a  letter. 

Edith  Ashton. 


Sunday  School  and  Meetings  Held  in  a  Bedroom, 

10  Workhouse  Fold,  Clayton, 
Near  Bradford, 

Yorkshire,  Eng. 

Sister  Woodward  asked  me  to  write 
to  you,  so  I  said  I  did  not  mind  doing 
so.  I  hope  my  letter  will  find  you  all 
well,  as  I  think  it  leaves  all  our  Sunday 
school  class,  I  must  tell  you  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  every  Sunday,  and  love 
to  go  very  much.  We  hold  our  meet- 
ings and  Sunday  School  classes  in  the 
bedroom  of  a  cottage  house.  It  is  very 
comfortable,  there  are  nice  seats  and  a 
harmonium.  Sister  Woodward  always 
teaches  us  when  she  comes  to  Clayton. 
We  have  about  fourteen  in  our  class. 
I  suppose  you  all  have  much  larger 
classes  than  that.  We  get  laughed  at 
very  much  for  our  religion,  but  I  do  not 
care  so  long  as  I  know  it  is  the  work  of 
God. 

I  will  conclude  with  love  for  you  all, 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters. 

Clara  Taylor,  aged  13  years. 

I  hope  when  I  am  a  little  older  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Utah,  al- 


though I  like  England  very  much.  I  am 
scarcely  twelve  years  of  age  now.  I  like 
our  Sunday  School  very  much,  although 
it  is  held  in  a  humble  room.  On  last 
fast  day  I  repeated  the  thirteen  Articles 
of  Faith.  I  often  think  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Temple,  which  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  some  day.  I  think  this  will 
conclude  my  letter  this  time.  With  love, 
from  your  sister  in  the  Gospel. 

Florence  Randall. 

m 

A  Christmas  in  England. 

Payson,  Utah. 
My  papa  is  on  a  mission  in  England. 
He  wrote  and  told  us  that  on  Christmas 
morning  a  little  boy  half  dressed  and  a 
cripple  at  that,  came  to  their  door,  and 
after  getting  their  attention,  he  said: 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 

A  Happy  New  Year, 
Plenty  of  money 

And  nothing  to  fear. 
An  apple  and  a  pear, 

A  plum  and  a  cherry, 
A  sup  of  good  ale, 

To  make  a  man  merry. 
I  neither  come  to  your  house 

To  beg  or  to  borrow, 
But  I  come  to  your  house 

To  drive  away  all  sorrow. 
God   bless  the  master  of  this  house 

And  the  mistress  also, 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  'round  the  table  go. 
A  horse  and  a  gig, 
A  good  fat  pig 

To  kill  next  year- 
Please  give  me  a  Christmas  present. 

The  Elders  gave  the  little  cripple  boy 
some   pennies,  and  he  went  away  likely 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said  to  them  to  a 
great  many  others.   I  am  12  years  old. 
Vernel  Coombs. 


Plans  adopted  and  then  abandoned 
never  bring  a  man  to  success.  Grit, 
grace  and  gumption  tell  the  story. 
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/"\UR  experience  of  over  forty-one   years 
Vy  in  the  Jewelry  business  has  taught  us 
how  to  save  you  money.    With  our  low  ex- 
penses we  will  sell  you  WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE    and    SPECTACLES   for   less 
price  than  you  can  buy  the  same  goods  else- 
where. 
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BUY  THE  BEST! 


McCormick  &  Champion         Red  Tag  &  McCormick 

MOWERS  AND  RAKES.  TWINE  AND  ROPE. 

Get  your  Machinery  where  you  are  assured  We  show  the  finest  line  of  Vehicles  in 

extras  are  carried  in  stock.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Carload  of  Lawn  Swings  just  arrived.     Will  be  sold  cheap. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

GEO.  T.  ODELL,  General  Manager. 
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^s^^ss^a^s^sssss^     ESTEY      ORGHNS 
I      SALT  LAKE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.       *  lead  the  world. 

™|  Summer  School— June  S 

2j  to  September— $10.00.  « 


V 


Cabinet  System  of  Bookkeeping.  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Touch  Typewriting.  English. 
Correspondence.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship 
and  Office  Work.' 


No.  289  Ladies' $1.75  Embroidered  Waists  «|  75 

No.  3111  Ladles'  $1.25  Black  Sllkaline  Waists  QQ_ 

No.  045  Ladies'  $4.00  Black  Dress  Skirts     «Q  AA 

No   598  Ladies'  $2.00  Gray  Cloth  Dress         tt  ■)£ 
Skirts  for $\.i.3 

No.  91  Ladles'  $1.00  Black  Satlne  Petticoats    ca. 

Ladies'  Fine  Lisle  Thread  Knit  CI  AA 

Garments .pi.  UV 

We  have  added  to  our  stock  a  full  line  of 
notions  which  we  offer  cheaper  than  any  other 
house  in  town. 

Men's  and  Boy's  ready  made  suits 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
house. 

Gall  and  See  T7s  and  be  Convinced. 

CUTliER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,      .      .    Salt  Lake  City. 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Parlor  or 

Meeting  House,  Write  us. 

We'll    take    your  old  Organ   in   Exchange  and 

take  the  Balance  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DHYNES    TOUSIC    CO. 

The  Leading  Music  Dealers. 
74  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Everything'  Known    in    Music. 


FREE    CATALOGUES. 


Box  D. 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

and  GO-CARTS. 

Our  line  of  the  above  is  Unexcelled  in 
the  West.  We  carry  the  celebrated  Hey- 
wood  &  Waketleld  make.  They  are  the 
Best  in  the  world.  Send  for  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  and  price-list. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  CO. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,    UTAH. 


manency 
+  solicit  your  patronage. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO., 

LEADING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS  UTAH  AND  IDAHO- 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  President. 


we 

+ 
+ 

Melvin  D.  Wells.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  * 

Frank  R.  Snow,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer.    J 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


W.  8.  McCornick,  Vice-President. 

General  offices  150  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 


George  T.  Odell,  General  Manager. 


<."■ 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
BOOKKEEPING— 

The  Sadler-Rowe  system. 

PENMANSHIP— 

Plain  styles  and  ornamental  work. 

SHORTHAND— 

The  Benn  Pitman. 

TYPEWRITING— 

The  Van  Sant  Touch  Method. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  and 
;i%;  rapid  calculations. 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE 

and  English  branches. 
jtf   JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER,  $10.00 
YOU  CAN  ENTER  NOW. 

HALN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


^THEATRES 

WATCH  FOR  THESE 
ATTRACTIONS:  «  «  « 

JUNE    12,  13. 

NAT  C.  GOODWIN 

IN 

"The  Altar  of 

Friendship/' 

JUNE  25,  26,  27. 

AMELIA  BINGHAM. 

AUG.  IO,  II. 

HENRY  MILLER. 

